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Individualizing Library Service 


It seemed worth while to find out what progress had been made, what things were being 
tried and what attitude was held toward the new development in individualizing library serv- 
ice for adult readers in a few libraries from whom no definite reports on ways and means 
of their procedure had been published. Replies to a request for such reports have been given 
so generously that they are presented here. for the study of others interested —Editor. 


Buffalo public library 

The Readers’ bureau connected with 
the open-shelf room of the Buffalo 
public library has been in active exist- 
ence only a little over three months, a 
short time but one long enough to give 
certain impressions, to confirm others 
and even to awaken definite hopes of 
future possibilities. 

The fact that we have had over 250 
applications for reading courses, study 
outlines and booklists, that about 120 
people are now taking reading courses 
and 59 others have completed them 
proves to us the need for a certain type 
of service new to our library. We find 
there is definitely a desire among all 
sorts and kinds of people to be able to 
do systematic reading, ‘to pursue a 
definite line of thot, and to enhance 
the satisfaction found in reading some 
particular book by following it with 
others bearing more or less on the 
same or a related subject. 

We are grateful for a system of rec- 
ords based on those used in the Chi- 
cago public library which makes it 
easy to keep in touch with those who 
have registered for courses or some 


definite line of reading and to see that 
they are able to secure their books in 
the order in which they are to be read. 
It is satisfactory to be able to keep in 
close touch with different individuals 
where formerly a very busy depaft- 
ment frequently gave opportunity only 
for a tantalizing touch-and-go rela- 
tionship. 

It is good also to have confirmed the 
impression that while formal education 
thru high-school and college courses can 
be of very definite help and value in fol- 
lowing a reading course, those who have 
not had the opportunity to acquire it 
but who have been able to take advan- 
tage of the experiences of life can fre- 
quently do just as intelligent work es- 
pecially when the initial difficulties of 
vocabulary are removed by relatively 
simple introductory books. 

We are also pleased to have con- 
firmed the realization that if we need 
the assistance of experts, the busiest 
men in the city are often those most 
ready to help with advice in the fields 
in which they have won distinction. 

If the work of the Reader’s bureau has 
pointed out to us interesting and sig- 
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nificant new possibilities of service, 
we value it equally as much for the 
added encouragement it has brought 
to certain of our library convictions. 

If thru the recent stress placed on 
so-called “Adult Education” the libra- 
ry can profit by closer association with 
other educational institutions, there is 
no question of the mutual gain, but we 
must not let our appreciation of thig 
desirable affiliation cause us to under- 
emphasize the library’s particular con- 
tribution and obligation. 

To quote from an article in a pre- 
vious issue of LiprariEs: “We lack a 
word for that which a library offers in 
distinction from what schools call 
‘education.’ School gives the pupil fa- 
cility to make use of the means which 
man has developed to transmit the 
thot, the inspiration as well as the ac- 
cumulated knowledge and experience 
of former generations. The school 
trains our power to think and under- 
stand what we read, but the real value 
of school training, whether little or 
much, is realized only when we expe- 
rience life and when we come to make 
use of books to broaden life. The value 
of reading comes with the freedom of 
self-expression in the choice of books.” 

In this larger view of adult educa- 
tion, the Readers’ bureau is only a 
small part of library service. We be- 
lieve that in the days to come as here- 
tofore, a discriminating selection of 
books, intelligent classification and 
cataloging, and placing books where 
they are most available and can offer 
themselves, will make it possible for 
the individual to pursue his own way 
and profit by it. We must not over- 
look the importance of this freedom 
for self-motivation and discovery by 
any stress placed on more formal 
methods. 

A further aid in helping the individ- 
ual to find himself is provided by a 
staff who know their books and under- 
stand their readers so well that they 
are experts in the art of finding the 
right book for the right person no mat- 
ter how vaguely expressed is the want 
or need. We can further extend this 


service as libraries come to be recog- 
nized by the public at large not only 
as places where books can be had but 
also where information can be ob- 
tained about them. 5 

In place of an emphasis placed on 
the idea of “guidance” and “advice” 
we much prefer, as useful tools for the 
librarian, the possibilities of sugges- 
tion and inspiration. There is no harm 
from help coming to the individual 
from without, provided his own spirit 
catches flame. Could we not contribute 
more towards this end if we made 
greater use of our own libraries as 
book laboratories for the further edu- 
cation of members of our own staffs, 
just as hospitals are regarded as train- 
ing schools to complete the education 
of medical students? We ought to be 
able to improve the quality of our 
work by testing the theoretical book 
knowledge gained in college and li- 
brary school by an intelligent study 
of books in actual use. We believe our 
Readers’ bureau could be of assistance 
in this form of study. 

Such are the thots and dreams re- 
sulting from three brief months of ex- 
perience in a Readers’ bureau added 
to years of experience in a public li- 
brary. Our chief desire for the future 
can be summed up in the wish that 
our work may be closely linked and 
interwoven with the work of the li- 
brary as a whole. 

HELEN BECKER 
Readers’ adviser 
Cincinnati public library 

The Readers’ bureau from the first 
has been called on to meet full grown 
demands, and to this day it has never 
filled its accumulated requests for 
assistance, despite the fact that the 
staff consists of two full-time workers. 
Compilation of reading courses is 
the major work of this department. 
Readers have come from all classes of 
people and from all grades of intelli- 
gence—from those who have had prac- 
tically no schooling, to some who have 
done post-graduate university work. 
It has no definite form of interview 
and if the reader shows relactints" in 























giving information regarding himself, 
we strive mainly to get an expression 
of his purpose, and also of his educa- 
tional foundation. In other words, we 
try to make the interview as simple as 
possible. The books are given to the 
reader in the order in which they have 
been recommended. This enables us 
to keep in close touch with the reader 
and gives us opportunity for an ex- 
change of opinion and further sugges- 
tions. The method of giving a type- 
written copy of a reading course to be 
followed at the reader’s will, proved 
unsatisfactory. 

Every reliable evaluating list of 
books, outlines of study, and sugges- 
tive bibliographies, have been added to 
our files; and in compiling our lists 
authorities are consulted when neces- 
sary. We introduce the reader to re- 
lated subjects and when possible we 
establish a contact with authorities or 
organizations which may further his 
interests. We have in our files, cata- 
logs and references approximately to 
all educational opporturiities in the 
city and a directory to tutors and lec- 
turers, from which a student may 
select the class or person best suited 
to his needs and desire. 

From 50 to 60 program committees 
of the various women’s clubs of the 
city are helped each year in outlining 
their programs. A miscellaneous pro- 
gram is now an exception, and most of 
the clubs are reporting increased dis- 
cussion at their meetings. 

When time permits the readers’ ad- 
viser talks to groups on books and 
constructive reading. 

Discussion groups are aided by sup- 
plying leaders with discussion meth- 
ods, in outlining discussions, and in 
furnishing proper reading material. 
Some of these discussions were based 
on the Reading with a Purpose series, 
Creative reading, Inquiry outlines, etc. 
Advantages of discussion groups are 
being recognized more and more. Dis- 
cussion not only makes people think 
for themselves but it clarifies their 
thinking and it leads to further devel- 
opment. Books are sent to the discus- 
sion groups composed of men of large 
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business firms who have engaged a 
university professor as leader. In each 
book is enclosed a notice offering 
assistance for further study of the sub- 
ject thru the readers’ bureau. 

So far we feel sure that the Readers’ 
bureau has become firmly established 
as a department for outlining reading 
courses, special book lists, service to 
club program committees and to dis- 
cussion groups, and as a_ source 
of information regarding educational 
agencies and events. But we are ever 
conscious of the fact that our efforts 
would be more constructive if a more 
thotful understanding existed between 
all Adult Education agencies. The 
grade schools, night classes, high 
schools, universities, and university 
extension classes, etc., each has its par- 
ticular group or individual to look 
after and imparts such knowledge as 
will serve for a foundation for further 
development. It is a recognized fact 
that the success of all:such formal edu- 
cation depends more or less on the 
pursuit of study after instruction has 
been received. As is so often repeated, 
“Education must be a_ continued 
process,” and no matter whether 
formal education ends with the eighth 
grade or with college, from the time a 
student ceases to educate himself he 
ceases to progress. 

At present, it seems to us that one 
of the great problems facing all those 
interested in adult education is the or- 
ganization of a scheme of codperation 
that will fit the means of acquisition of 
knowledge and culture into the scheme 
of life of the individual, to his advan- 
tage and benefit, and not into a mould 
for credits or for the glory of the 
agency. This can only be done thru 
the most unselfish work and closest 
coéperation of those who have the 
fundamental purpose of the work at 
heart. 
Heretofore, 


educational organiza- 


tions have been codperating with li- 
braries in so far as librarians could 
supply the material they suggested. 
But there should be a closer codpera- 
tion between the leaders of directed 
study and the librarians. 


The effec- 
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tiveness of a course of study is 
strengthened or weakened in so far as 
students have been impressed with the 
importance of further intelligent read- 
ing and study; for no matter how suc- 
cessfully students work under direc- 
tion, if they have not gained the idea 
that formal education is merely the 
framework of their educational struc- 
ture, as a rule their development 
ceases with their formal study. The 
further down the students are on the 
rungs of the formal education ladder, 
the more important it is to establish 
a contact with some one in the library, 
and not merely refer them to a collec- 
tion of books. The librarian or read- 
ers’ adviser may then serve in the 
capacity of consultant in self educa- 
tion and can lead the reader to the 
best books sparing him the waste of 
time spent in promiscuous reading. 

The libraries have been called the 
universities of the people. Teachers 
and educational leaders consider them 
necessary, as a matter of course. To 
them the library suggests book collec- 
tions referred to as material, but rarely 
is it spoken of in terms of authority, 
leadership, or educational in the sense 
of directed reading. 

Some cities have organized an edu- 
cational council and have made a big 
step forward. This should bring all 
agencies in closer contact and to a bet- 
ter mutual understanding. In a co- 
operative spirit, all agencies could 
assist and strengthen one another 
without interfering with the methods 
or executions of their individual plans. 
Each agency has its own work to do, 
but the library, it must be acknowl- 
edged, is the pivot upon which the 
success of every other agency more or 
less turns. It is the one agency which 


.can provide for the continuation of 


education for all people, regardless of 
class or intellect. 

When this fact is universally recog- 
nized probably the means will be 
forthcoming to furnish the same ade- 
quate book supply for students of ma- 
ture age as is being supplied for the 
student of the younger age, 
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With the increase of printed ma- 
terial, book selection will grow more 
and more exacting in order to glean 
the wheat from the chaff. Even with 
the increased number of humanized 
books there is much danger in mistak- 
ing “jazzed knowledge” for authentic 
knowledge. 

The demand for reading courses 
proves that the public appreciates more 
and more any assistance that will give it 
a comprehensive idea of the subject in 
which it is interested, whether cul- 
tural or vocational. The best a read- 
ers’ adviser can do is to lead readers to 
the opinions of the most experienced 
minds and if controversial, to both 
sides of the question. 

Reading is most beneficial when it 
tends to develop original thinking. 
Judging from the topics of our read- 
ing courses the greatest desire is for 
culture and a better understanding of 
the spiritual qualities of human life 
and of life in general. People are eager 
to abandon promiscuous reading and 
they appreciate help today as never be- 
fore. A readers’ adviser must be in 
sympathy with this reaching out by 
the general public, and when one con- 
siders the progress of the “average 
public” within the past 50 years one 
need not feel discouraged. Those fine 
spirits, Grundtwig, Kold, and Yeaxlee, 
and many others, were not without 
hope for the “average public.” Their 
methods of cultivating the mind and 
spirit of the public, placing within its 
reach and understanding the neces- 
sities of mental and spiritual growth 
should be an inspiration to every one 
interested in adult education. 

PauLinE J. FIHE 
* Director, Readers’ bureau 


The Listener 
Cleveland public library 

Culture thrives in quiet lanes and silent corners. 

Of all the qualifications a reader’s 
adviser should have, is there any one 
of them more sought after than the 
attitude of the creative listener? It is 
the “pearl of great price,” which one 
might sell all else to obtain, 
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This outgoing, active, selective 
spirit, which is literally an inner ear, 
holds the secret of good work with 
readers and is the door to personal 
growth as well. Finding ways and 
means to cultivate it is the central 
problem of the work. When it is op- 
erative it can make an adventure of 
each problem; when it is lacking, the 
reader’s adviser acquires an insistent, 
prescribing, dominating outlook,which 
is fatal in work of this kind. One who 
has tried to hold the attitude unwav- 
eringly knows how difficult it is to 
acquire. 

The very breath of life in such an 
office is an unbiased atmosphere, a 
tolerant attitude toward quirks of 
mind, smug and narrow established 
habits of thot, prejudice in its many 
protean forms, onesided slants toward 
books, authors and ideas. It is, more- 
over, the listener who realizes that her 
own prejudices have to go, root and 
branch, if she is going to be able to 
help people enjoy books. Every li- 
brarian has to cultivate such tolerance, 
but a reader’s adviser is doomed if 
she hasn’t it in large measure. 

Those who seek the Reader’s Advis- 
er’s service in Cleveland fall into more 
or less well defined groups. There are 
those who have never done much 
reading but want to begin in some 
organized way. They are indefinite 
about what they like, what they want, 
and what will be required of them in 
the form of effort. In contrast to them 
are those who come with definite spe- 
cial requests, thoroly interested in 
some form of cultural or vocational 
activity. There are those who want 
to broaden out and get a general back- 
ground and those who are ‘ready to 
narrow down and fill in the gaps left 
by too early specialization. There are 
a large number who want to improve 
their English. They range from for- 
eigners struggling with their first con- 
tacts to those mastering some techni- 
cal problem in language. We occa- 
Sionally have those who might turn 
the office into any one of several va- 
rieties of hangout if they were allowed 


‘to persist. They fall into such groups 
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as: the down-and-outers who want 
tangible help; the men who want a 
job and an audience; the people with 
chips on their shoulders; knockers 
against religion and politics; people 
who have carried conservative or radi- 
cal ideas to the point of mania and 
have become propagandists. Any one 
of them may be turned .into a reader, 
but they are not easily interested in 
constructive reading. They are always 
among the difficult problems of the 
office and the reader’s adviser has to 
learn how to make them conscious of 
the real purpose of the office. 

The first interview will not deter- 
mine what the latent dominant inter- 
ests are, nor to what extent the reader 
is interested, unless he feels unhur- 
ried and believes he can trust you 
with his confidences. He will show 
some resistance, too, if he thinks you 
are trying to do him good rather than 
to increase his enjoyment. It takes a 
nice balance here to get the reader to 
reveal himself. The short crisp inter- 
view in which the object is to pre- 
scribe for and dispatch the reader so 
that the next applicant may have a 
chance to be handled quickly and effi- 
ciently, defeats the purpose of the in- 
terview. In the background and oper- 
ating on the consciousness of the 
reader is the same push and hurry 
which is becoming the steady atmos- 


phere of daily living. Only the let- 


down from it will elicit the clews the 
reader’s adviser is seeking and help 
the reader’s dormant interest—some- 
times a long neglected one—to show 
its head. Undue prolonging of the 
first interview is not what is meant, 
but an atmosphere in which the 
reader and the adviser are able to 
shape a consistent course of action 
together. There is certainly ‘a mean 
somewhere between the interview 
which aims to conclude matters quick- 
ly, and the footless, rambling variety 
which tries to cover the whole field of 
life and death. Perhaps the successful 
cultivation of the attitude of the 
creative listener is the solution here. 

The initial suggestion for reading 
and the reader’s reaction to this book 
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is significant for both reader and ad- 
viser. “When people are ready to act 
they act with satisfaction and tend to 
act again.” If one is able to get at 
genuine interests, the reader will de- 
velop rapidly, will not have to retrace 
his steps, will not drop out because of 
discouragement and may even go on 
his own initiative. Most of our battles 
have been fought over the question 
of induced interest versus natural in- 
terest. Surprising disclosures come to 
light months after the first contact 
sometimes. Perhaps you felt the inter- 
view was successful, that the reader 
was genuinely interested in the course 
he started, and you never knew why 
he did not come back, and then you 
met him and he told you that he fin- 
ished that course and has begun an- 
other. He found what he was search- 
ing for and neither wanted nor sought 
more help. On the other hand, it is 
easy to lure the reader to give en- 
thusiastic response to courses of read- 
ing far beyond him. He may start 
thoroly satisfied that at last he has 
found what he wants, but his. efforts 
will be met with defeat and the initial 
interest will dwindle and fade out if 
the enthusiasm is built upon anything 
other than a readiness to act in that 
direction—a ripeness for it. 

The fact that those who use the 
office have come because they want 
guidance in their reading, because 
they have already had the urge to 
push themselves out of the class of 
desultory readers and are ready for 
more constructive work, makes each 
of them a tentative course reader. 
Even tho the new urge to read is 
linked with pressures of one sort and 
another—economic, social, political, 
religious—the problem of initial inter- 
est has already been solved and they 
want to improve; they have made their 
own start toward love of beauty and 
knowledge and have put themselves in 
the way to become interested in per- 
manent values. 

The idea of reading with a double 
purpose in mind, i.e., for the pleasure 
the book affords (this is first), and 
for the purpose of getting a larger 


comprehension of a subject provokes 
much comment favorable and unfavor- 
able. No one objects to broadening his 
knowledge if he enjoys the books 
which accomplish it, and no one rel- 
ishes acquiring a background at the 
price of dull reading. If the material 
is interesting to the reader the prob- 
lem of reading with a purpose is 
solved. 

As the reader becomes interested in 
course reading, elasticity in the use of 
the material is helpful. Many would 
be better readers if they had been car- 
ried along with a suggestion or two 
until a course interest developed, and 
then encouraged to take the course in 
a flexible way so that their individual 
interests are met. The lure of the his- 
tory of a subject is probably a late 
outgrowth of a steady interest in the 
subject, and yet there are so many 
ways of approaching a book like 
Macy’s “Story of the world’s litera- 
ture” that one cannot say it should 
never be used as an introduction. Our 
most permanent results have been ob- 
tained when such comprehensive back- 
ground books have been approached 
by easy stages. 

In this connection, we are realizing 
a significant use of the list, and are 
working toward shorter and shorter an- 
notated lists, which start the reader only, 
and also toward longer, more compre- 
hensive general background lists, which 
cover the subject to date. The short 
list is a careful selection from several 
good possibilities, and the exhaustive 
list is one which may serve a double 
purpose; it may be used as a feeder for 
such special lists, or as reference 
source material for the calls which 
come to the office on that particular 
subject. 

It is of psychological importance 
that the reader’s adviser keep in close 
touch with the course reader, and be 
thoroly familiar with his progress, his 
difficulties, and his growing interests, 
and yet not intrude upon these inter- 
ests if they have the vitality to push 
on and develop of themselves. There 
should be no insistence upon using the 
office, and there should be no chance 
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to falter and drop out, if there is not 
sufficient urge to continue without a 
sympathetic spur. Success here re- 
quires compromise every step of the 
way. 

The telephone, the post card, the 
special notice of library book talks and 
the suggestions of a new book the 
reader might enjoy, all help as re- 
minders that the office is still available 
if it is wanted. Open book talks, using 
A. L. A. courses as background, fol- 
lowed by the formation of study and 
discussion groups have a large place 
here, too. In Cleveland we seem only 
to have touched the edges of the bene- 
fits to be derived from such efforts. 
The question of “follow-up” seems to 
resolve itself into one of workable 
methods. 

It is in connection with the “follow- 
up” activities that the office records are 
significant. It is essential to have a 
record of the books the adviser has 
suggested and the reader’s reactions to 
them; his comments on individual 
authors and books are valuable also, 
e.g. when a reader has never noticed 
authors, never been interested to know 
who wrote the book, but has been at- 
tracted because she liked the title, you 
have one attitude to deal with; when 
you find prejudices against an author 
or a book, you have another; special 
favorites make still another; special 
aversions another. Such data should 
be carefully kept, for they are neces- 
sary working tools. Personalities, on 
the other hand, are questionable, I 
think. They make interesting reading, 
would be very helpful to a new adviser 
who knew little of the work, but they 
are unfair to the reader. Knowledge of 
personal characteristics gleaned from 
another’s notes necessarily limits the 
one who is making the contact; it 
prejudices him for or against the 
reader. Something of the same process 
goes on as that which transpires in 
school when a child is passed from one 
teacher to another with such comment 
as, “He is a dreadful boy, and he will 
make you trouble every day of your 
life.” The child has no chance to make 
his contact, himself. He is doomed be- 
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fore he starts. In Cleveland there are 
two working in the office. Sometimes 
the reader finds one, sometimes the 
other, but we make the contacts inde- 
pendently, and often find that the ap- 
proach of one is quite different in re- 
sults from the approach of the other. 
Getting one’s own information about 
a given reader’s personal record, seems 
the better way. 

The readers reveal so genuine a 
hunger for what is worth while, and 
so noticeable a readiness to leave the 
lesser behind, that one feels the ener- 
gies of the office may well be centered 
upon literary material which has stood 
the test of time. If there is any place 
in the library where the discriminative 
principle may justly be operative, it is 
here, and yet one must never lose 
sight of the fact that anything which 
destroys a catholicity of taste is to be 
deplored... Not the narrow but the 
discriminative selection is what is 
meant. 

As real experimentation goes on and 
one finds that books lend themselves 
to the psychic needs, there is a con- 
stant tendency to bend and fit them to 
such use. Even those whose literary opin- 
ions are considered authoritative are 
guilty of making an author yield the 
attitude they want; if he does not con- 
form, he is discarded altogether. Look- 
ing upon the book as a prescription of 
one sort and another is neither fair to 
the author nor the reader. We have to 
turn to books as a way out, and yet we 
have a trust to authors, too. It is the 
person dedicated to listening who can 
see this problem thru to the end. 

We are always on the hunt for read- 
able books in every field. The discov- 
ery of one which will start the reader 
definitely along the line of his interest, 
and lead toward a desire for a compre- 
hension of the subject, is cause for re- 
joicing. The circulating collection for 
our office consists of easy first ap- 
proaches to subjects, background 
books, the material suggested in the 
Reading with a Purpose \ists and a few 
outstanding illustrated copies of the 
classics. We are realizing that the 
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editions have considerable significance 
in awakening interest. 

The reference collection and files 
have all the interesting book and 
pamphlet material that can be gath- 
ered together. As new questions 
come, material to cover them is added. 
In a library with the divisional sys- 
tem, specialized questions are re- 
ferred to the person fitted to connect 
the reader with the best the library 
has on his subject, so that our office 


_ collection does not specialize in any 


one line. Any technical knowledge a 
reader’s adviser is able to acquire is an 
aid in recognizing material of signifi- 
cance to different types of readers. 

Our outlook for next year centers 
in questions of interest. The study of 
interest as an educational basis for the 
work is directing us to investigate 
such questions as these: 

1) What is the most natural method of 
awakening and holding interest in books 
and authors? 

What are the helps which keep peo- 
ple reading? 

3) When people are reading the same 
books, what kind of meeting to talk them 
over will be enjoyable and profitable? 

4) How can interests be centered so 
that they lead to increased and deepening 
interest? 

5). Do open book talks tend to crystal- 
lize wayward interests and how? 

The workable answer to these ques- 
tions, talks to groups representing 
different interests, codperation with 
reading groups and all phases of li- 
brary activity, will help to solve the 
development of the reader’s initial in- 
terest. 

Perhaps in the last analysis the 
whole question of reader’s adviser’s 
success or failure is one of tempera- 
ment, but the cultivation of the listen- 
ing ear is undoubtedly the method. A 
spirit of tolerance and intelligence is 
not induced without it. 

Our headquarters, easily accessible 
but not too public, is mentioned'to new 
registrants and is suggested to people 
asking for guidance at the information 
desk. In order to be on hand when 
people want such help, but might. not 
find their way to the office, there is a 
reader’s adviser’s desk in the “Popular” 


(fiction) division of the library and 
one of the advisers is there during 
hours when the division is busiest. 
Many of our most interesting readers 
would have been lost but for this ex- 
tension of the work. The sign at the 
desk is a suggestion to some that they 
have always wanted to do something 
constructive in their reading, and they 
would not have been reminded but for 
the placing of the sign in a noticeable 
position in the hive of the library. 
Lucia SANDERSON 
Reader’s adviser 
Detroit public library 

The people who have discovered the 
Reader’s Advisory service in the De- 
troit public library have been those 
genuinely seeking help. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that we have had 
practically no publicity except from an 
occasional mention in the “Experi- 
ence” column of a newspaper. 

Besides strictly reference aids and 
the main book review periodicals, the 
reader’s assistant’s room has a small 
but steadily growing collection of 
books chosen for their use with adult 
applicants for general educational and 
cultural reading. It seems so neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the reader’s 
interest in his subsequent reading that 
he be handed a book, the right book, as 
first aid. 

The advantage of the office privacy 
and seclusion has been demonstrated 
by the freedom from interruptions in 


interviews, and the informal-at-home . 


atmosphere which invites the con- 
fidence of the patron—a first requisite. 
We have tried to make the keynote of 
these consultations with the individual 
groping for cultural improvement, 
“service without condescension,” a 
sincere and convincing interest in his 
personal problems, in life-story—back- 
grounds—inhibitions and _ reactions, 
and seemingly beside-the-point experi- 
ences, all to be used in a summarizing 
of the special needs and ability of the 
client, to enable us to suggest the best 
books. It means a shattering of any 
preconceived ideas of a strictly book- 
dealing, informational job. There are 
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times when the reader’s assistant feels 
it would have been to her advantage 
had she had the training of a psychi- 
atrist and social worker. 

Following the interview, a record 
card with the reader’s name and all 
available information is filed at the 
reader’s assistant’s desk, a reading list 
is compiled and mailed to the patron— 
annotated lists have proved of most 
value—and a duplicate placed on file 
to be checked up when possible with 
the reader’s progress. Avoiding any- 
thing of the dictatorial attitude, we en- 
courage the patron to return and dis- 
cuss profit and loss balance, to keep 
us in touch with his reactions and ad- 
vancement, that we may advise more 
intelligently as to his continued study. 
These discussions afford mutual gain 
in information and encouragement,— 
helping the applicant to carry out his 
desire in reading with a purpose, and 
aiding the reader’s assistant in her use 
of these books with other people. 
Always there is the adventure of dis- 
covering the reader and his possibil- 
ities, and of drawing him out, and the 
joy of experimenting with the books 
that seem suited to the individual 
need, and noting the effect. 

The demands and interest cover a 
wide range—helps in English, home li- 
brary lists, suggestions for ministers’ 
Sunday night book talks, important re- 
cent books for small informal groups, 
lists of recent books on gardening for 
a Sunday newspaper, an endless vari- 
ety of special subjects; and the gen- 
eral educational lists always leading. 

The response and appreciation of 
the patrons are the reward as well as 
the justification for this special service. 
Babbitt comes seeking cultural read- 
ing, something to take him out of 
his solely business-newspaper-Saturday 
Evening Post-line, and begins rather 
vaguely on American biographies, dis- 
covers a real love of good reading, is 
led inadvertently into poetry thru 
chance informal conversation at the 


_ Teader’s assistant’s desk, and wakes up 


to a delightful appreciation of Robin- 
son’s Tristram, and asks for more. 
A little office girl who has read only 


cheap fiction discovered Stevenson and 
adventure in Travels with a donkey 
and has gone steadily ahead and found 
in her reading a relief from rather 
sordid and unsatisfactory associates— 
and an inspiration as well. A young 
engineer stumbled into the reader’s 
assistant’s office after much unsatis- 
factory seeking on the shelves for 
“something to read,” and had a whole 
new world opened to him thru 
philosophy which is leading him far 
in broader fields. Well, it is glory and 
satisfaction enough for any amount of 
effort or sympathetic listening just to 
have helped them to find their “undis- 
covered countries.” 

A problem to be considered is how 
to deal with and help the one apt to 
grow discouraged, that groping in- 
dividual we often despair of, who is 
looking for the short-cut to culture. 

There is also the difficulty of follow- 
up work, of keeping in touch with the 
reader’s progress, and the problem of 
insuring the availability of the books 
recommended, to prevent a lapse of in- 
terest. 

The breadth of the possibilities of 
the service is a most encouraging sign. 
The compiling of reading lists is by no 
means the whole of our activity. 
Stimulation and good-will fall outside 
statistical measurements. We like to 
develop that personal service which 
has in mind the individual patron’s 
right to his own mental life. The 
openings are many and worth while. 
Regular readers drop in to look at cur- 
rent book reviews, or to ask about 
books people are reading and discuss- 
ing; during these consultations mutual 
discoveries are made in friendly sur- 
roundings. 

And here I think is a most gratify- 
ing result of the reader’s assistant’s 
work and one much to be desired—the 
establishing: of human relations be- 
tween the public and the library. 

Marie A. Hanson 
Reader’s adviser 
Indianapolis public library 

After four years of pioneer service in 
the capacity of readers’ adviser in a 
Public library, it is with a realization 
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of much attempted and something ac- 
complished that one looks into the 
past, and with a feeling of great hope- 
fulness that one looks into the near 
future. From a mere theory, and ‘one 
in which only the most venturesome 
and imaginative believed, this idea of 
intensive individual service on the part 
of the library to its patrons was under- 
taken by a few librarians as an experi- 
ment and has developed overnight into 
a reality. So real is it now in fact that 
one can actually state what has been 
done and safely hazard a forecast. 
The Readers’ Advisory service in the 
Indianapolis public library was defi- 
nitely organized as a department in 
August, 1924, having as its purpose to 
extend the usefulness of the library to 
individuals, particularly older boys 
and girls, who wished to continue their 
education thru systematic reading. 
We must pause here, however, to 
make note of the fact that this service 
was not an entirely new thing in the 
library world. It actually began some 
time in the dim past when that busy 
librarian who was all things to all 
men, stopped long enough in the day’s 
dizzy whirl to find out just what sort 
of books that inquiring youth wanted 
and, when she discovered that his 
tastes were not very high, remembered 
him and suggested something a bit 
better to him the next time he came in 
and finally saw a slight improvement 
in his reading taste. Or perhaps it 
may have started a few years later in 
library development when that head of 
the technical department in a large li- 
brary talked to the young man want- 
ing “something easy on blue-print 
reading,” discovered that he was 
studying outside of working hours, 
and suggested several books which she 
thot would help him. But, and herein 
lies part of the difference between the 
old and the new, in neither case was 
the librarian able to follow up 
these reader-students and determine 
whether or not she was right in her 
deductions as to their needs, deduc- 
tions made in'a hurry, and recom- 
mendations made without sufficient 


knowledge of the student’s ability, 
former preparation, and real purpose. 

Thus it becomes evident that we 
are merely reémphasizing and carry- 
ing on to a fuller extent an old form 
of library service. The need for this 
specialization, perhaps, has gradually 
arisen from the increasing desire of 
men and women and older boys and 
girls from all walks of life for more 
book knowledge than that obtained in 
their formal schooling, whether of 
long or short duration. 

And so we have the readers’ ad- 
viser, appointed to give her entire time 
to assisting readers interested in self- 
education thru systematic reading. 

The results of the first year’s work 
of the readers’ adviser in the Indian- 
apolis public library* proved beyond 
question that this individual service 
had a place in the sun. The Public, 
that uncertain quantity, as soon as it 
learned that the library would and 
could assist readers in this manner, 
took advantage of its opportunities. 
Statistics show that at the end of the 
first 12 months, 365 different indi- 
viduals applied for courses of reading. 
Ten per cent of these readers were be- 
low the age of 21, and at the end of 
the second year, 69 per cent of those 
starting to read in the first year, had 
finished their courses. Many of these 
came back for’ a second and third 
course. 

It was necessary to “introduce” this 
service to these would-be students, 
and so various forms of specialized ad- 
vertising were resorted to the first 
year. Gradually this high-pressure 
advertising was concluded and then 
came the real test. The idea had been 
“sold” once, would the Public continue 
to buy? The result was a gradual in- 
crease in requests for courses 
of reading and special advice. Re- 
ports compiled June 31, 1927 show 
that 1155 individual reading courses 
have been compiled since the depart- 
ment was organized, 2384 readers have 





* Details concerning the actual organization and 
routine of the Out-of-School division in the I. P. L. 
can be found in Libraries and Adult Education pub- 
lished by American Library Association, p. 230-33. 
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been advised as to reading material on 
certain subjects and 4601 books read 
from courses of reading. 

But can we measure such an activity 
by statistics? Possibly not—but fig- 
ures do indicate that our service was 
needed and that once it has become 
fixed in the public mind it will con- 
tinue on its own merit. 

Just how far some understanding 
advice and a few well-selected books 
may go in influencing the life of an in- 
dividual is aptly indicated by the fol- 
lowing example—an actual occurrence 
in the Indianapolis public library and 
one which could be duplicated many 
times here and in other libraries. One 
of the first patrons who came to the 
desk of the readers’ adviser asking for 
assistance was a boy, at that time 
junior in one of our high schools. He 
was trying to decide what career he 
should choose and wished to do some 
special reading during the summer 
months. He seemed to be interested 
in newspaper work and we suggested 
the A. L. A. course of reading in 
journalism. He read these books and 
everything else we could give him on 
the subject. His interest grew and be- 
came a fixed purpose. He secured a 
position for the summer months as 
office boy in one of our daily news 
offices, became editor of his high- 
school paper and obtained a scholar- 
ship in a school of journalism. He is 
now a junior, has done some very in- 
teresting things on one or two large 
papers during vacation months and 
doubtless will become a_ successful 
newspaper man. He stopped at the li- 
brary to see the readers’ adviser re- 
cently when home for his spring vaca- 
tion, and seemed very enthusiastic 
about his future prospects. A small 
amount of individual assistance has 
gone a long way in this instance. 

It is noteworthy that altho at first 
much difficulty was experienced in 
securing readable books for the adult 
student, that difficulty is becoming less 
and less. Each month shows new 
effort on the part of authors and pub- 
lishers to bring to the foreground de- 


pendable books on both cultural and 
utilitarian subjects, written, for the 
layman. Herein also lies a danger. 
The market threatens to become 
flooded with merely popularized books 
of no intrinsic value as to literary style 
or actual information, and these must 
be recognized and avoided. After all, 
we are seeking first and last to aid the 
reader-student in advancing himself, 
either thru the addition of specific 
facts to his knowledge or thru the 
broadening of his general outlook on 
life while maintaining and increasing 
his joy in reading. 

The outlook, indeed, seems encour- 
aging. Four years ago we were ask- 
ing—has the library a part in this very 
tangible movement of a nation toward 
the acquiring of greater intellectual 
light? If so, just what is it? Now we 
know for a certainty that specialized 
advice to adults interested in system- 
atic reading is one way in which the 
library can discharge its responsibility 
as an informal educational institution. 

Also we may ask, is this impulse 
toward greater intellectualism for all 
classes a passing fad and will it slowly 
but surely take its place with other im- 
practical flares and theories? We who 
are meeting all types of people today 
believe not. There is a note of sin- 
cerity behind each effort which augurs 
well. A people once aware of the free- 
dom and joy which increased knowl- 
edge makes possible and awakened to 
the fact that regardless of one’s heri- 
tage and environment, this freedom 
and joy can be in a measure obtained 
thru personal effort and well-directed 
reading, will not become again apa- 
thetic. Rather will a little light make 
more light seem desirable and our 
American intellectual level -will rise in 
proportion as opportunities are made 
easily accessible by those now in charge 
of the great storehouse of knowledge. 

CATHERINE BAILEY 
Readers’ adviser 


Public library, New Haven, Conn. 
The Readers’ Advisory service was 
first announced to the public thru 
newspaper articles in the local papers 
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on November 12 and 13, 1927. Further 
announcement was made during De- 
cember by distribution of two leaflets, 
one for social workers, teachers, min- 
isters and others in position to 
acquaint their clients with the new 


‘opportunity, and the other and smaller 


for distribution to the public thru so- 
cial agencies and public gathering 
places. It has since been further an- 
nounced by a sign at the entrance to 
the library, by mention in connection 
with newspaper stories on the Reading 
with a Purpose series and other special 
reading lists, by brief articles in the 
publications of local religious and social 
organizations, by posters in factories ap- 
pealing to those who left school before 
reaching high school or college, and by 
notices on library book lists prepared for 
an organization of industrial foremen. 

The service has quarters in a small 
enclosure (9 by 12 feet) formed in a 
quiet corner near the main entrance of 
the delivery hall by the adviser’s desk 
on one side and a bookcase (4 feet high 
and 9 feet long) on the other, an arrange- 
ment which affords privacy for consulta- 
tion but which is without the forbidding 
aspect of the private office for the timid. 
The bookcase contains duplicate sets of 
the books recommended in the Reading 
with a Purpose series. The pamphlets 
themselves are displayed on the in- 
clined, desk-like top of this book case, 
together with the Falls’ poster and 
signs explaining the series and invit- 
ing the public inside to inspect the 
recommended books. Here also are 
other reading lists and explanatory 
leaflets for free distribution. The 
whole display is quite obvious to any- 
one entering the library. © 

During’ the first five months of 
service, courses of reading have been 
prepared for 54 applicants on a 


‘variety of subjects: General cultural 


courses (8 applicants), Travel (5), 
Psychology (4), Literature (3), Good 
English (3), Business (3), Health (3), 
Preparation toward college entrance 
(3), High School subjects for those 
who had missed high school (3), 
Journalism (2), Home economics (2), 
Fiction of special type (2), Law for 


‘the lay reader, Interior decoration, 


Worth while but  interest-holding 
books, International peace, Marketing, 
Adolescent psychology, Practical 
mathematics for shop use, Napoleon, 
Real estate, Investment, Life insur- 
ance, Tree surgery, Drawing, Music 
and Chemistry. 

‘Of these 54 ‘applicants, three are 
known to have dropped their reading 
for odd reasons other than loss of in- 
terest, 31 are either just beginning or 
their progress has not been followed, 
and 19 are definitely known to have 
either finished or to be actively read- 
ing. For several reasons it has been 
impossible to require that all books 
on recommended courses be received 
from and returned to the adviser and 
so far no other satisfactory means of 
checking the reader’s progress has 
been devised. Those known to be 
actively reading are only those who 
voluntarily come to the adviser to re- 
port their progress. 


Some have asked a course touching ' 


on two more or less related subjects at 
once, such as literature and good Eng- 
lish, economics and investment. Two 
have returned a second time for an- 
other course on a different subject. 
About one-sixth of the applicants were 
people who had never before used the 
library, people largely attracted by the 
opportunity of self-education held out 
in the publicity of the advisory serv- 
ice. 

The type of course has varied with 
the type of. reader: his ability and 
speed in reading, his age, background, 
etc. Occasionally the conventional 
type of annotated list is used. More 
often a personal letter is written in the 
course of which the books are casual- 
ly described in a way to arouse inter- 
est, suggestions made on reading in 
general and on the reading of the rec- 
commended books in particular. Some- 
times four or five books only are given 
to be read in a definite order. In the 
case of some rapid readers of consid- 
erable reading experience and back- 
ground, as many as 30 books have 
been suggested and described ‘and the 
reader left to choose the books and the 














order.of. reading at will. This type has 
been ‘used in such subjects as Litera- 
ture, Interesting worth while books, 
General cultural surveys. Suggestions 
of, formal, obligatory courses of study 
are, everywhere eliminated as much as 
possible. The hope is to get the books 
read by arousing interest. If, how- 
ever, the applicant promises pretty 
certainly to be conscientious and per- 


. severing in his reading, books of real 


worth which require some effort are 
risked against a loss of interest. There 
is as much danger of failure in our 
purpose by giving books that are too 
easy—and consequently empty—as by 
giving books that are too difficult. 

Some readers express a desire to 
collect a library of good books of their 
own. For these a supply of catalogs 
of such series as the Everyman’s Li- 
brary and the Oxford World’s Classics 
is kept on hand to give away. The Yes! 
Through Reading leaflets have proved 
popular and an encouragement to those 
just beginning to read with a purpose. 
A display collection of books on books 
and reading (of the type of Bennett’s 
What books can do for you) has been 
placed on a front shelf of the open shelf 
room and marked by this leaflet. 

During these first five months the cir- 
culation of the loan copies of the Read- 
ing with a Purpose courses has num- 
bered between 50 and 60 and about 165 
have been purchased. No definite fig- 
ures are available to show how many 
have followed the prescribed reading 
thru. Some who report to the adviser 
are using books of their own or of 
other libraries or books of this library 
other than the special sets kept here 
at the adviser’s desk. There has been 
a considerable interest in the series on 
the part of Yale students, and in gen- 
eral those who make most appreciative 
use of it have some background of 
education or wide reading. There has 
been much praise and practically no 
criticism of the series. Those who wel- 
come it welcome it strongly. 

Those who come to the adviser for 
individual aid, on the other hand, have 
little background, but their desire for 
learning and culture is as great as 
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their opportunities of acquiring it are 
few. Of the 54 who have so far come 
for help, 9 have never been to high 
school and 7 of them are well past 
high school age. To know the personal 
background of some of these people, 
their ambitions and lack of opportuni- 
ties, their earnestness, their mild sense 
of shame at their lack of education, 
and then to know the depth and gen- 
uineness of their appreciation once 
they have been helped to what they so 
long wanted, show in a way what sta- 
tistics never can, the success of the 
new venture. This can be brought 
home by some personal descriptions. 

Among those who have come for 
help are two young factory workers, 
one a Scotchman only seven months 
in America, the other a Swede not here 
long enough to lose a marked accent, 
who have the necessary brains and 
want to rise. Both are following a 
general survey course in business, 

Two employed boys, one a newsboy, 
who left school in the grades, want to 
read to get back some of the things 
they missed by not finishing high 
school. 

A negress, a servant, overhearing 
the conversation with one of these 
employed boys, timidly comes in to 
ask some reading to help her compen- 
sate the high schooling which she also 
missed. onversation however re- 
vealed. that she had been not only 
reading but appreciating literature of 
college rather than high school grade 
but her selections were the result of 
chance and she needed a map of the 
good things available for her. 

A graduate accountant, ashamed 
that he wasted his time in high school 
and has since read only along practi- 
cal and necessary lines, with the result 
that he cannot keep up with “the other 
men in the office” or his fiancee in 
knowledge of the world about him or 
of good literature, wants help. 

Another factory worker, for whom 
mathematics was so great a stumbling 
block that he could not finish the first 
year of high school, is successfully 
finishing a course on tree surgery 
which he wants to make his life work. 
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A practicing lawyer, without col- 
lege education, who studied law by 
himself sufficiently to pass the bar ex- 
amination, wants to read now to 
achieve some of that cultural back- 
ground which college would have given. 

A mother of five daughters, whose 
husband had died two weeks previous- 
ly, and who had for years wanted to 
read for the sake of a better education 
than it had been her lot to receive. 
Now the break in her affairs affords 
an opportunity to begin, and she hopes 
to so busy her mind in learning that 
she can partially forget her sorrow. 

The wife of a university man and “a 
born student,” having missed opportu- 
nities of higher and cultural education 
herself, and wanting to keep abreast of 
her husband’s interests, asks for read- 
ing that will help her improve her 
English and know English literature. 

Many more such instances might be 
given. They illustrate the rule rather 
than the exception. These are people 
whose needs the evening and corre- 
spondence courses do not meet. They 
are too old, too busy, and the regular 
courses do not offer the recreation 
which they need to have in their read- 
ing. Books and libraries have not been 
able to serve them before because they 
had not the small, initial fund of 
knowledge to start them on an intelli- 
gent course of reading. What was a 
good book? Where to find a good 
book? What ought they to study, what 
subjects? These seemed hopelessly 
unanswerable questions for them. 
Their needs are so little understood, 
so hard to explain that they hardly 
dared approach a busy librarian at a 
crowded desk. Now there is a special 
invitation addressed to persons in just 
their category, an opportunity to sit 
down and talk it out, even to have 
someone lead the explanations out of 
you, as a negro applicant expressed it, 
to “put my case in your hands.” And 
now that this special opportunity is 
offered, it is becoming manifest how 
great the need is, how many are in this 
category. Perhaps they are not legion 
in numbers, the fiction fiends outnum- 
ber them several hundred to one, but 


to help one such is worth more than 
to help the several hundred fiction 
fiends. 

Hence it seems that it behooves us 
advisers to spread news of the oppor- 
tunity as far as we can—and in an ear- 
nest, sensible, non-jazzed manner as 
we can—so that not a few but all of 
these occasional but worthy ones can 
be reached. 

JoHn CHANCELLOR 
Readers’ adviser 
Omaha public library 

Allen Davis moved quickly along the 
terrace and up the steps toward the 
lighted building. Once inside of the 
doorway his eyes met the inscription, 
“Art is cleanliness, tidiness, order, 
gaiety, serenity, mastery, the right 
way of doing right things.” 

What was all this talk about the 
fine art of living, the creative spirit? 
How could one understand more about 
it? Should one’s work be everything? 
What about one’s leisure? Between 
school and work, Allen’s young life 
had known little leisure, but now that 
school was over he had half-conscious 
plans, dreams they were, yet. 

He went on to the room in which 
stood the public catalog. Happiness, 
workmanship—he pulled out drawers 
here and there. Art? No. Not yet. 
Perhaps later he would know more 
about music, or pictures, but now the 
thing he needed had something to do 
with attitude, or a sense of values. 
Once he had reported on an essay of 
Emerson’s called Behavior. There was 
something in that essay. 

Every person whose pleasure it is to 
work with books and seekers of books 
in a down-town library meets young 
men who are hunting, as Allen was 
hunting, often. Surely someone must 
be there who was acquainted with 
books recording these thots which he 
half understood, half voiced to him- 
self. 

In September, 1925, the Omaha pub- 
lic library established a Reader’s Ad- 
visory service, which is an independent 
unit functioning in the citculation de- 
partment. The reader’s assistant, as 

















she is called, meets the readers with 
the help of a small staff of part-time 
workers. The organization of such a 

st in the library of a city of this size 
(215,000 population) entails a more 
general service than in the large libra- 
ry which can provide a call desk and 
a fiction desk. We are experimenting 
yet with our organization. 

The choice of new books, the organ- 
ization of a reading staff, and the mak- 
ing of reading lists, are phases of this 
work, along with the most important 
part, the contact with the readers. 

During the less busy hours the at- 
tendant at the issue desk relieves us 
somewhat, until a second assistant is 
available. 

There are advantages in the smaller 
library which in certain ways off-set 
the energy spent in answering ques- 
tions requiring no book selection. If 
Allen Davis comes into our library 
and uses the catalog as this story goes, 
he may copy a few references and 
bring them to the reader’s assistant. 
In all likelihood, these titles offer 
something entirely different from the 
ideas he had hoped to find. At all 
events, together he and the reader’s 
assistant look at these books. In a mo- 
ment, he has voiced his doubts and 
questions. Perhaps Galsworthy’s es- 
say Castles in Spain is to be found, 
and Mason’s Artistic ideals. A chapter 
on Workmanship in the latter should 
drive away lethargy in the most aban- 
doned state of disillusionment. If 
“Richard Kane looks at life” is available 
he should see that. We ask him if he 
would not like to be called once in two 
or three weeks about books which he 
may like, and our follow-up work is 
begun. 

A distinctly different type of patron 
to whom we are responsible is the edu- 
cated woman of perhaps 50 whose time 
is no longer filled with children’s 
needs. There are numbers of such pa- 
trons in our records who read the out- 
standing books of sociological, philo- 
sophical or literary interest. While 
these persons are less in need of regu- 
lar service, we attempt to anticipate 
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the important book and see that it is 
brought to the attention of the intel- 
ligent reader. It may be Sorokin’s 
Social mobility, East’s Heredity and 
human affairs, Keyserling’s World in 
the making, or the latest book on the 
Gestalt concept. 

Young mothers depend on us to 
choose for them the suitable books on 
child study. Our wide response from 
this group is most encouraging. Cer- 
tain professional men among our pa- 
trons read, for recreation, books which 
require the concentration which they 
bring to their daily work. Whether it 
be history, art, anthropology or biog- 
raphy, they read, criticize and evaluate 
the cream of our collection, and help 
us to distinguish the authentic and 
original from the ephemeral. The im- 
portance of such readers is inestima- 
ble, for they help us to keep a sense 
of proportion. 

Students, young and old, come to us 
for contemporary philosophy, poetry, 
psychology, and science. For encour- 
agement we often give them prepared 
lists, but a telephone call or a short 
book conversation seems to us more 
effective. A casual remark made while 
we are browsing among the books 
gives the assistant a glimpse of the read- 
er’s wants. Suddenly we know of a va- 
riety of personalities with whom he 
would love to become acquainted. 

There is the artist, the teacher, the 
clerk, and the little man from the Old 
Men’s Home. All of them bring us the 
gifts of their experience and we return 
their favors with choice books. 

The advisory staff meets the un- 
trained and the trained. What have 
we to offer? We may love books, but 
we must do systematic professional 
reading. We must be so organized as 
to be available and unhurried when 
the Allens come for books. We must 
create an atmosphere of intelligent in- 
quiry, an eagerness for the inter- 
change of ideas—“order, gaiety, se- 
renity, mastery, the right way of doing 
right things.” 

Litu1an C. Gates, 
Reader’s assistant. 
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Public library, Portland, Oregon 

However simple and detailed the in- 
formatory material displayed may be, 
most of the applicants at the desk of 
an adviser in adult education do not 
begin the first interview by introduc- 
ing themselves and their problems, 
but by asking the adviser either what 
she does, what the department is for, 
whether its use is limited to foreigners, 
where her classes meet, or some like 
question. 

“Do you think you could educate 
me?” is a common query, propounded 
with a broad grin by Mr Babbitt, bent 
on accumulating fresh data concern- 
ing the advantages offered by his city 
to the other less privileged fellow. 
Sometimes as the explanation pro- 
ceeds, a little wistfulness creeps into 
his consciousness, taking the fine edge 
off the humor. “Say, do you know, I 
always wanted to find out something 
about the old days in Ireland. You'll 
think that’s funny for a man like me, 
but my grandmother. ” and so the 
story edges off to a desire for some- 
thing hidden in books, unattained even 
by him. 

Shy people are drawn by the prom- 
ise of the sign, “Adult Education ;” 
eager ones feel that here may be the 
opportunity they seek; occasionally, 
despairing ones hope to convince 
themselves—and the adviser that their 
opportunities are past, and they can 
decently give up the struggle. Bored 
people come—and often seem to be 
daring anyone to interest them in any- 
thing. Competent men and women tell 
exactly what they want to do and 
learn, and are helpful consultants in 
deciding upon the best method of pro- 
cedure; vague, indefinite persons, in 
no small numbers, when asked what 
subject they wish to study, say, “Well, 
I thot just general reading . . . some- 
thing to improve my mind.” One 
woman glittering with costume jew- 
elry, and sorely pressed for time, 
asked breatlessly for “a book or two 
that tells you all the little things that 
come up.” No time for an interview— 
she would come in again, and did not; 
leaving one adviser to wonder what 





fugitive impulse had impelled her to 
that hasty request. Maybe a sturdy 
12-year-old presents himself, making 
an adult claim in a purposive world: 
“Say, the kids’ librarian said you'd 
know what a fellow needed to study to 
be a engineer.” A grandmother, in 
possession for the first time of the 
precious gift of leisure, uncovers a 
long hidden ambition to know all 
about poetry, perhaps even to try some 
experiments in writing it. 

roblem children, problem hus- 


- bands, problem incomes, desire for a 


vocation, love, ambition, grief, pride, 
curiosity, ignorance, scholarship, all 
these and many others bring our adult 
education public to ask, “What does 
this department do?” 

There seems to be no danger that 
our clientele will diminish. Indeed, 
we are threatened with being so over 
advertised by friends that the quality 
of the service offered must diminish 
because of the demand for it. One 
tries to take such cold comfort as 
economics can offer by analogy, and 
to believe that in this event, the de- 
mand for service would lessen, and so, 
in turn, the service could again im- 
prove—but serene contemplation of 
such cyclic changes requires an im- 
personality that is a rare and dubious 
virtue in library workers. One must 
hope, rather, that increased experience 
and efficiency will somewhat keep pace 
with increased demand; and that as- 
sistants can be found, skilled in books, 
wide in sympathy, tolerant in judg- 
ments, indefatigable in effort, firm in 
courage—and willing to work side by 
side with a chief who is herself by no 
means such a paragon as she seeks for 
the minor phases of her work. 

To what extent can one generalize 
about the “adult education” public, as 
distinguished, for example, from the 
“circulation room” public or from the 
“street car” public? Not far, I think; 
they wear the same faces; are trou- 
bled by the same cares; hope for the 
same futures. 

Portland is. fortunate enough to 
possess a large extension department 
of the State university, and a liberal 





























arts college, as well as a school of so- 
cial work, a law school and a labor 
college. Their students stalk statistics 
in all lines of human endeavor with the 
zest of born statisticians. (No Wat- 
sonian conditioning could ever account 
for their zeal, their impetuosity, and 
their insistence. One believes, liter- 
ally, that they lisped in numbers and 
on their death beds will marshal tabu- 
lated figures.) These students come 
to me demanding statistics concerning 
the adult education public. I wish I 
could furnish such statistics. Few hu- 
man achievements seem to me more 
awesome than the operations, for ex- 
ample, of the federal census bureau. 
I offer, tentatively, the usual records 
of my own and my assistant’s. efforts ; 
so many interviews; so many lists 
made; so many duplicate lists issued ; 
so many readers registered; so many 
club programs planned, and the like. 
These are the seemly accounts of du- 
ties done, to which we are accustomed 
in libraries. They may not represent 

uite all the interviews, all the work 
with three people waiting whose 
noon hours you know are short, you 
sometimes forget to make tally 
marks), but they interest me. If there 
were ever time, I could delight myself 
with them—add the interviews of the 
first three months of 1926, for exam- 
ple, and average them to 115, and see 
that average triple to 348 for 1928; 
balance the difference in work and in 
results between 53 conferences on club 
programs in 1926 and 136 in 1927;— 
but these are not at all the sort of 
statistics the budding sociologists 
want. 

Nothing less will satisfy them than 
dragging into the open the most reti- 
cent human desires and motives and, 
like Emily’s robin, devouring them 
raw. I have never been able to tabu- 
late the motives of our public. Some- 
times, tho not always, by patient, ten- 
tative probing, I feel that I have un- 
covered motives, the ultimate motives 
underneath the obvious ones; and I 
have a text to help me interpret them. 
I borrow it from a librarian’s human- 
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istic philosophy. “I have always “be- 
lieved in adult education,” he said, 
“especially of myself.” That is a key 
to many of our problems. Adult edu- 
cation is a process widely applicable, | 
beginning with ourselves. The people 
who seek it are actuated by motives i 
that we can understand; motives that 










































have been, or are, or may become, our 
own, 

Generally these motives strike an i 
average between the excessively cyni- 
cal attitude revealed by the popular i 
advertiser of correspondence courses ia 
and subscription books and the exces- 
sively lyrical one postulated by the : 
culture-without-profit enthusiasts. Most 
people do not desire to monopolize the | 
conversation nor to astonish the waiter. i 
On the other hand they are prone to 
be more interested in English grammar [ 
than in Chaucerian idiom; in budgeting 
the family income than in analyzing the 
theories of John Stuart Mill; and the 
formal academic credits that open their h 
paths to many opportunities for ad- 
vancement are rarely without value in 
their eyes. | 

We can generalize so broadly about 
motives that nothing is really said; i 
we can skim so thin a surface that our i! 
conclusions are shallowly false; or we ii 
can attempt to understand them. But | 
if we understand, we cannot tabulate, 
since we can then rarely say that any | | 
motive, any purpose, is single. I have i 
an impression, but impressions do not is) 
serve for tabulations, that the largest a 
number of consultants in my depart- ti 
ment are concerned primarily with 
some phase of the day’s work (count- 
ing home making and motherhood as 
jobs). But they have also, as have | 
those not so concerned, a complicating | 
desire for social recognition, for the ‘if 
esteem of others, for self-esteem, for 
self-expression, for service, for interest i i 
and diversion, for spiritual certitudes, ie 
for intellectual adventure, for all the 
goals, immediate and distant, that in- a 
spire the ambitions of men and women. } 
And any one of these desires may be 
the main motive, realized or unreal- ; 
ized, that impels them to seek self- \ 
education. 
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From what backgrounds do they 
come? Trained investigators skilled 
in social diagnosis have generally 
found it impossible to determine eco- 
nomic and social status by interviews 
without investigation. I have only the 
opportunity of the sympathetic listener 
to somewhat limited accounts of intel- 
lectual interests; but, again, it is my 
impression that, as the days go by, all 
classes are represented, from the itin- 
erant laborer, male or female, to the 
professional man or woman; from 
those pressed hard by poverty to the 
widely affluent. The majority repre- 
sents about what I fancy would be 
the majority in any public gathering 
—men and women of small incomes, 
and rather limited prospects. 

What has been their school expe- 
rience? What formal education have 
they had? Here I felt was a field in 
which we might collect definite data, 
and possibly offer something to sociol- 
ogists as well as to librarians. I fear 
the results are hardly more scientific 
than my impressions, but they can be 
tabulated. During the past year, 
whenever it was possible without too 
urgent questioning, I have determined 
the exact amount of formal schooling 
that each applicant has had. We have 
this information for 638 of the 1025 
persons whom we registered as read- 
ers or to whom we gave general read- 
ing advice. The others evaded the 
tactfully phrased question (repeated 
when it seemed possible to do so) and 
showed that they were unwilling to 
give the information. In most cases, I 
think this meant that they were not 
themselves satisfied with their educa- 
tion, tho I believe some of them mere- 
ly felt that the question was beside the 
point of their present interest—as in- 
deed, in some cases, it was. From the 
beginning we resolved not to allow our 
zeal for figures to defeat our purpose 
of being useful. 

The results are as follows: 


Men Women Total 
Incomplete grammar 
MONO oi Sees ci 8 17 25 
Grammar school gradua- 
CN vcs cnet seine. 30 48 78 


Incomplete high school.. 35 85 120 
High school graduation.. 44 120 173 


Incomplete college ...... 25 86 111 
College graduation....... 37 62 99 
Post-graduates .......... 6 5 11 
Private schools, not classi- 
I ohio db-Suiekie wis oak 1 8 9 
Foreign schools, not classi- 
BO8 re Bee 28 29 57 


As I said before, the unclassified 
would probably swell the totals of 
slight educational accomplishment. I 
believe more of them would come un- 
der Incomplete high school or High 
school graduation than elsewhere. 

Of the small number who did not 
finish grammar school, the eight men 
were all rather young, and had left 
school to go to work. The women 
were, with one or two exceptions, past 
35, and nearly all had gone to country 
schools. Country school students also 
formed the bulk of the number who 
finished grammar school but did not 
enter high school. At least half of 
these definitely wished to carry on a 
high-school program, and without ex- 
ception they regretted that they had 
been unable to go to high school. 
Many, but by no means all, of the 
high-school graduates were sorry they 
could not have gone to college; but 
they did not, as a group, wish to at- 
tempt to substitute directed reading 
for a general college course. They 
wished to follow some special line of 
interest, or to gain the broadness of 
view of educated persons, but recog- 
nized that there were many subjects 
they could not undertake—or, often, 
merely that they did not wish to un- 
dertake. 

Qn the other hand, practically all 
those who entered college and did not 
finish were regretful. The college 
graduates presented interesting prob- 
lems in the making of reading lists. 
Their requests were often along lines 
outside their fields of college special- 
ization: engineering or home econom- 
ics students asked for literature and 
history; liberal arts students for 
science and housewifery. Women more 
often than men were dissatisfied with 
the training they had received; and 
the complaint that they were unpre- 























ed for home making and mother- 
Bod was frequent enough to have sig- 
nificance for the makers of curricula 
in colleges and universities attended 
by women. Graduates of foreign 
schools asked more often for books 
orienting them with American thot 
than for any other one thing. The 
Americanization work in this library 
centers in another department, so that 
few requests for elementary books 
came to us. 

The public using our department of 
adult education is largely unsolicited. 
Our advertising outside the library has 
been in the form of yearly talks to all 


- public night school classes in the city 


and an occasional newspaper story or 
an explanation of our work before 
some women’s club, luncheon organ- 


‘ization, or similar gathering. We plan 


more extended publicity—and post- 
pone it until we can catch up with the 
work in hand. 

Without doubt, if we could do the 
work, added publicity would increase 
our number of applicants, and we 
might, thru it, somewhat influence the 
type of our applicant. I believe, how- 
ever, that the balance would remain 
about what it is now. Book-minded 
persons in our community very gen- 
erally finish the elementary schools, 
and 90 per cent of those who do, enter 
high school. 

We look for a time when someone 
will go into highways and byways 
with better educational opportunities 
for those who do not seek their life 
solutions in books or libraries—but 
we begin to think that someone else 
can possibly do that better than we. 
Still, in the realm of the mind, one is 
imperialistic enough to be loath to re- 
sign claims to undiscovered territory. 
There is a sage dictum of a small boy 
to remember: “If people aren’t inter- 
ested in books, why of course there 
are plenty of books about what they 
are interested in.” 

Vircinia C. Bacon 


Library adviser 
Seattle public library 
The Adult Education d ent in 


the Seattle public library been in 
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existence only three months. In the 
first place, it was decided to organize 
this work as a separate department 
and the next problem was where my 
desk should be. There was an old 
entrance to the building in the main 
lobby, opposite the return desk, which 
showed possibilities of being access- 
ible and yet private, of attractive 
arrangement, and was also about the 
proper size. As this seemed to answer 
the ideas we had, we fixed it up as 
attractively as possible with a pretty 
rug, walnut stained bookcases lining 
the walls to about the height that they 
would be in a private home, a few in- 
expensive and yet attractive orna- 
ments and vases put on top of the 
bookcases, and a couple of stunning 
colored French travel posters on the 
wall to add a note of gayety—the 
whole creating an atmosphere some- 
what akin to that in a home and, we 
hoped, conducive to setting the reader 
at his ease and making it easy for me 
to find out the information about him 
necessary to make out a list. 

Next, all available bibliographies 
which seemed promising were secured 
and filed in this office and the books 
for this department were collected. A 
number of duplicate copies of all of 
the books in the Reading with a Purpose 
series were marked “Adult Education” 
and filed in the stacks. In the office 
there is a small, very carefully selected 
collection of about 500 books on all 
subjects, our hope being that among 
them we would find something to give 
any reader when he first came in, thus 
taking advantage of his first enthusi- 
asm, even tho the book in question 
might not appear later on his list. 

The department has been organized 
with just as few records as possible 
and books are not charged nor re- 
turned at this desk. As little interfer- 
ence as possible with the work of the 
other departments has been our aim 
and as little as possible duplication of 
their routine. 

The Readers’ Advisory service as yet 
has been advertised only by a small 
notice in the paper in the course of a 
library column, a talk over the radio, 
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and a few speeches before groups 
given either by Mr Jennings or myself. 
So far most of my clients have been 
directed from other departments in the 
library. We wish this department to 
grow naturally and not to be adver- 
tised: until we are entirely ready to 
produce the service we promise. 

The next thing we turned our atten- 
tion to was a directory of educational 
opportunities in Seattle. Such a card 
file has been made and kept in the 
Teachers’ room for several years. This 
was copied and given to me. It is 
probable that in the fall the work of 
correcting the data will be divided be- 
tween the Teachers’ room and the 
Adult Education department and a 
copy kept in each place, because it is 
believed that this duplication can be 
done with little effort and it has been 
found that there is use for this in- 
formation in each place by readers 
who do not belong in the other depart- 
ment. 

In connection with this directory, 
plans are under way for a rather inter- 
esting piece of work, that is, the joint 
publication of a printed directory of 
educational opportunities for adults in 
Seattle to be got out by the library and 
the Pacific Telephone Company. The 
details have not been worked out as 
yet, but it is expected that the tele- 
phone company will pay the expenses 
of printing, while the library will 
gather all or most of the material, and 
that copies will be had for distribu- 
tion by both institutions. 

This brings us to the third type of 
work which we have already started, 
namely, contacts with other adult edu- 
cation groups. We have _ supplied 
books for the educational classes of 
the Pacific Telephone Company and 
are planning very closely with them 
in mapping out their enlarged courses 
for next year. The head of the Adult 
Education department has been ap- 
pointed on the Educational committee 
of the Y. W. C. A. and contacts more 
or less close have been formed with 
the University Extension department 
and various private study groups. 


This summer, after the A. L. A., L 


am hoping to make a tour of the larger 
libraries in the country that have adult 
education departments. 

A start has been made toward an 
adult education council of the institu- 
tions doing this work in Seattle. This 
plan is now in abeyance, but when the 
library is in a position to take the lead 
in this, it is planned that the work will 
be pushed with vigor. 

Our policy has been to begin slowly 
and go carefully, not advertising until 
we were sure that we were able to 
give the service, and to lay a firm foun- 
dation before we turned our attention 
to the superstructure. 

Marcery BEDINGER 
Adult Education department 


Public library, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The reader’s adviser started in the 
Syracuse public library in January, 
1926. The following is a form letter 
sent out at that time giving hours and 
general statement to patrons of serv- 
ice offered: 

February 1, 1926 
Mr Geo. MacKinder, Sec’y, 
Pattern Makers, 
476 S. Salina St., Labor Hall, 
Syracuse, New York. 
My dear Mr MacKinder: 

We find that more than a thousand sten- 
ographers, and hundreds of bookkeepers 
salesmen and clergymen, teachers and 
nurses, but very few pattern makers come 
to the library. I extend a personal invi- 
tation to the members of your organization 
to come and make use of the great advan- 
tages which the public library offers and 
I call your attention especially to the Read- 
er’s Adviser’s desk which is open on Mon- 
day from 3 p. m. until 6 p. m., Thursday 
3 p. m. until 6 p. m., Friday 7 p. m. until 
9 p. m., and Saturday 3 p. m. until 6 p. m. 
Special attention is given to persons who 
wish to inquire about the reading and study 
ed purchase: of books. Library service is 
ree. 

Very sincerely yours, 
re . Librarian. 

From the start, the library has been 
fortunate in its newspaper publicity 
so that Syracuse has become familiar 
with the work, and has learned to 
take the advantages it offers. In the 
beginning, the staff used to direct peo- 
ple to the reader’s adviser. Now. they 
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ask for the reader’s adviser as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Part of our plan to accustom people 
to the idea so that they would feel free 
to ask for service was to place the 
reader’s adviser desk with the infor- 
mation desks in the center of the main 
library. In Syracuse, the main circula- 
tion department is the center of the 
library system. The majority of the 
people coming to the library for ref- 
erence and for practical information 
come to this place first. 

In making lists for personal reading, 
the general policy is to choose a short 
list from six to a dozen books. This 
choice is determined by a talk with the 
borrower; his needs and prejudices 
coming to light during the discussion 
so that a satisfactory list is easier to 
obtain. We find that a number of peo- 
ple prefer these lists to the Reading 
with a Purpose series, and feel that the 
personal interest of the adviser is largely 
responsible for this. For with this sys- 
tem, the borrower stands out as an 
individual and is flattered by this at- 
tention to his special capacity for 
books. 

Sometimes the borrower comes back 
for his list himself. Usually we make 
out the list and mail it to him. But 
much oral work is done where people 
come in to talk it over, and get sug- 
gestions for different lines of reading 
before requiring a list. The character 
of these lists falls into three general 
classes, recreational reading, educa- 
tional reading of voluntary choice, and 
technical lists for specific require- 
ments. 

Beside the work done by personal 
contact, many requests come to us by 
mail, from invalids, out of town bor- 
rowers, small libraries and public or- 
ganizations in the city. 

People come to the adviser to find 
out what books to buy. There is a 
constant call for this kind of informa- 
tion. We get a number of calls for 
books to buy as gifts, especially dur- 
ing the holiday season, for good refer- 
ence sets from those just starting a 
private library, or interested in some 
set they have seen highly advertised. 
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There are students and specialists who 
want to buy an authority on some sub- 
ject for which they must have accurate 
information. 

Within the library itself, the adviser 
gives frequent help to the staff, both 
for individual reading and for recom- 
mendation to others. Especial help is 
given to the branch librarians in their 
selection and use of books. This li- 
brary keeps a small collection of im- 
portant new books for the staff to 
read. When these books have been 
read by the staff, they are turned into 
the main library. The adviser gives 
suggestions in the choice and distribu- 
tion of the staff library books. 

With regard to future development 
of this work, extension is inevitable. 
We do not feel the need of a readers’ 
adviser office, as much as a closer con- 
tact with the public in the library, such 
as a readers’ adviser assistant who 
would take the initiative with people 
coming into the library but afraid to 
ask for help. While picking out books 
for patrons, more could. be done to 
draw their attention to the readers’ ad- 
viser. In filling out. requests for the 
library lists, it is a good time to bring 
up this work, or to enclose slips ex- 
plaining the scope and hours of 
service. 

Eventually the branch libraries 
should have their own adviser, prefer- 
ably the branch librarian herself. The 
branch library has the advantage in 
reaching the individuals of its com- 
munity, and it is possible that com- 
munity surveys for this purpose will 
be undertaken. 

Altho we advertise thru the news- 
papers, this is an individual problem, 
and attempts to reach the individual 
can be extended by advertising in 
street cars, buses, churches, stores, 
hotels, factories, and schools, 

Cora C. SWEENEY. 
*« Assistant librarian 


* * * 


I am-sure that. a host of librarians 
will join me in expressing to the editor 
of LrprariEs our appreciation of 
her alertness in collecting and publish- 
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ing these samples of experiences in a 
special and developing type of library 
work. Here we have an opportunity 
to learn how certain processes operate 
and to obtain the impressions of some 
of those who during the past three or 
four years have been pioneering in 
methods. 

These years represent a very, very 
short period of time. The period is 
all too limited for a_ thoro-going 
test of an experiment or demonstra- 
tion, yet they have witnessed a re- 
markable concentration of attention 
on one aspect of library service and 
the inauguration of special provisions 
that supply us with data which may 
be about as valuable as that which 
otherwise would be obtained over a 
much longer period of time. 

It should be noted that these articles 
come from libraries which are pro- 
ceeding in a quiet, deliberate manner 
to inaugurate and maintain divisions 
or special methods designed by the 
library for the purpose of responding 
in a more highly individualized man- 
ner to the reading and study interests 
of their communities. These libraries 
represent different sections of the 
country, different types of communi- 
ties, and different methods of attack- 
ing a problem. Quite important is the 
fact that all of them carefully check 
results. 

Two observations may be made on 
the work that is illustrated in this 
symposium: (first) the response of the 
public to the readers’ advisory service 
has been fully equal to provisions 
made by the library; and (second) 
each of the libraries represented is 
developing in its own way methods 
which are adapted to its community 
and to the varied requirements of 
readers who come with reading and 
study problems. This experience will 
be exceedingly valuable to other li- 
braries which may study it and de- 
termine whether there is or is not any- 


thing of value that is adaptable to 
their libraries and communities. 

During the past two days, I have 
been listening to distinguished educa- 
tors, social workers, representatives of 
industry and labor, and others discuss 
tendencies in education as they relate 
to after-school and continuation edu- 
cation. In successive addresses, 
thot centered on developing in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools atti- 
tudes, and habits of reading, which 
will carry over into life as distin- 
guished from “imparting knowledge” ; 
the influence of the growing practice 
to feature honor courses on the use of 
college libraries and on the subsequent 
reading of men and women; the 
growth of interest on the part of or- 
ganized labor in reading and study; 
and the efforts of employers to assist 
employees in developing both their 
cultural and vocational interests. Ref- 
erences made to the successful use of 
libraries, to the assistance given by 
librarians and to the future of public 
libraries, were in happy contrast to 
what has been experienced on other 
occasions. A whole world of possi- 
bilities was opened up, and one could 
not give thot to the future of the 
public library without experiencing a 
feeling of optimism. 

The developments and tendencies in 
libraries are, I think, quite as signifi- 
cant as those encountered in other 
fields. A glimpse of some of them 
may be found in this number of L1- 
BRARIES. It may be that such small 
scale demonstrations as these are of 
the sort that will prove to the public 
what the library on its own responsi- 
bility can accomplish in aiding men 
and women to learn thru _ reading 
and ultimately bring to the library ad- 
ditional support which will enable it 
to accomplish what librarians long 
have wanted to do. 

L. L. Dickerson 
Executive assistant 
A. L. A. Board on Adult Education 





























They Read With a Purpose (In Prison) 

There is plenty of time to read if 
you are an inmate of state prison. But 
the tragedy of it is that all too fre- 
quently there is no one interested in 
directing that time or that reading. 
A little effort in Wisconsin has shown 
how great the possibilities. 

For some years, Mr Chester Allen, a 
representative of the Extension divi- 
sion of our university, has gone into 
the state prison every two weeks to 
confer with inmates about registra- 
tions for correspondence courses, and 
to render any assistance needed by 
these students. 

More than a year ago, the sugges- 
tion was made that the Wisconsin Free 
Library commission would be very 
glad to prepare reading courses for any 
inmate who could not be fitted with a 
correspondence course. And so the 
coOperation began. Mr Allen, after 
a personal interview with the inmate, 
sends us such background data, as will 
enable us to plan a course suited to 
the educational attainments of the stu- 
dent. We plan the course, and loan 
the books. A few case studies will 
show some of the people whom we 
have served. . 

Annie, with much experience as a 
hotel cook and manager, asked for a 
reading course on food preparation and 
nursing. She is clever, and is inter- 
ested in nursing from an administra- 
tive standpoint. She thinks it neces- 
sary to become a nurse in order to 
Start a hospital in South America, 
which now seems to be her goal. That 
she is taking her reading course on 
food preparation seriously is evident 
by the fact that after she had spent 
six weeks each on the first two books 
suggested, she wrote for publisher and 
price so that she might purchase the 
books. 

Susan, a former student at Haskell 
(with a past history which included 
life on the Mexican border and in 
France as well as some time spent as 
secretary to several baseball players, 
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for whom she _ occasionally’ wrote 
stories) has time now for two reading 
courses—one on journalism and one on 
Spanish. The course on journalism as 
outlined for her began with as funda- 
mental a book as vocational English, 
but carries her thru news writing, fea- 
ture stories, the mechanical side of 
journalism, to Genevieve Boughner’s 
discussion of Women in journalism. 
She is keenly interested in both this 
and the Spanish course. 

Mabel, colored, with three years of 
study in a city high school and some 
experience as a clerical worker had en- 
rolled for a correspondence course in 
English. In addition, however, she 
asked for a suggestive reading list cov- 
ering filing, letter writing and general 
secretarial work, the better to prepare 
herself for the office work to which she 
aspires when her prison term expires. 

Ernest is an eighth grade graduate 
who worked in a garage. He com- 
pleted the university correspondence 
course on the gasoline automobile, and 
asked for a reading course on elemen- 
tary electricity, leading on to automo- 
tive electricity—that will equip him for 
work when he is released. 

John “never had much schooling.” 
From the time he was a boy of 15 (he 
is now 30) he worked on boats on the 
Great Lakes, as fireman, oiler, etc. 
Marine engineering fascinated him. 
The course we prepared for him began 
with Curwood’s The Great Lakes 
(which he enjoyed hugely) and led 
thru to technical books in the field. 

George wanted to study real estate, 
according to his sister, who first wrote 
us asking how he could get books on 
the subject. He plodded faithfully thru 
the four books on real estate we sug- 
gested for him, even thru the weighty 
volume on Real Estate law by Mac- 
Chesney, and on completing this 
course recently expressed himself as 
“more than satisfied.” 

Harriet C. Lona, Chief 

Study Club and Traveling libraries 
Wisconsin Free Library commission 
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Letters—Information and Discussion 


Pocket Size Picture Reel 


Editor, Lrprarigs: , 

I notice in the library reports com- 
ment upon visual material for library 
publicity. I wonder if a little experi- 
ment tried here in Oakland would in- 
terest you. 

I had 10 pictures of school - libraries 
at work, which had been taken by a 
special photographer and were uni- 
form in size, 8x10”. We made a cap- 
tion for each of these pictures and 
gave them to a salesman who repre- 
sents one of the small machines for 
showing 16 mill. film, which turns by 
hand. This was sent to Hollywood 
and made into a strip of film with an 
introductory caption and closing with 
a moral, of course. When displayed in 
our little Spencer machine, we secure 
a very fine picture on the wall or 
screen to illustrate library talks. The 
little reel can be carried in a vanity 
bag or in the pocket. I have known 
of many motion pictures on library 
subjects, but I wondered if everybody 
was familiar with the possibilities of 
these still films. 

EL1zABETH MapIson 
Director of school libraries 
Oakland, Calif. 





Found—A Lost Book 

We have found a copy of Joseph Pen- 
nell’s Adventures of an illustrator among 
the books on our reference shelves and 
it does not belong to us. I thot perhaps 
you might announce the fact in your 
journal and we could get it back to the 
rightful owner. 

It evidently belongs to some library 
for we can see where markings have 
been erased. The source marking looks 
as if it had been B. T—?—5-24. The 
label was about 34 inch from the bot- 
tom, the plate must have been about 
1x2% inches. The call number was at 
the top of the page opposite the back of 
the title-page, and had a “cop. 1” after 
it. We can find no trace of an accession 
number anywhere. 

If you can help us find where it be- 


longs we will appreciate it very much 

and so will the owner I am sure. 
Cuartotte E. Evans 

Public library Librarian 


Erie, Pa. 





Professional? 


Editor, Liprarigs: 

I have as all other members have 
received the form letter from the A. 
L. A. urging the establishment of 
“professional journal.” Being in the 
Wild West and not close conformist 
anyway, I have been misled to think 
that in the library world we already 
have two professional journals: Lr- 
BRARIES and The Library Journal. If I 
am mistaken in this conclusion what 
are these publications going under 
these names? If I have spent 35 years 
reading such journals wrongly think- 
ing of their doctrines as applying to 
the library profession, I shall feel 
seriously misled and greatly deceived. 

If you are refusing to publish real 
“professional” writings, why are you 
doing so? I don’t believe you are. I 
imagine the ones who write the long 
dry theoretical articles want some 
place where they can store a lot of fod- 
der that is so dry and tasteless that 
modern live animals as some of us are, 
or think we are, will not read the stuff 
until it is forced upon us. If we are 
to have “professional” literature why 
not mix it along with such as you have 
already given us, and thus lead us to 
new tastes? Our fundamentalists may 
become Funny Mentalists. 

I am not sending five dollars, nor 


ten. 
W. E. Henry 
University of Washington 


A Professional Journal? 


Editor, Lrprarigs: 

I have received a circular letter from 
the chairman of an A. L. A. committee 
on the publication of a professional 
journal, signed C. C. Williamson. (This 
is the same gentleman, I believe, who 
issued the remarkable report on the 
state of preparation for librarianship 
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some years ago. After the report was 
issued and discussed or not, favorably 
or otherwise, another’ library school 
was started’ in Greater New York un- 
der the diréctorship of the surveyor, 
where one may suppose the ideas set 
out in the Williamson report as “ad- 
vanced” beyond the other library 
schools of the country, are at work 
supplying the deficiencies which tried 
‘the soul of the surveyor.) 

This circular letter just received sets 
forth another idea which those inter- 
ested in its promulgation think should 
be carried out by A. L. A., with “the 
sinews of war” supplied by those 
whose names furnish a probable source 
of five, ten or more dollars per annum. 
It seems to one who needs much more 
help in many ways, that other activi- 
ties underwritten by A. L. A. interest 
and financed by whoever will, would 
better fill the mind and eye of the 
library field at this time than “a pro- 
fessional journal to furnish more im- 
portant and substantial opinion.” A. L. 
A. Bulletin, Lrsraries, Library Journal, 
the many commission bulletins as well 
as several other library publications give 
all the material a busy librarian can con- 
sume and assimilate in the seven days 
that make a week, and some of it is 
pretty substantial. 

Of course, one need not subscribe 
for it if he does not choose to do so, 
but I’ve noticed if one does not “fol- 
low the leaders” his name is not writ- 
ten on high—at least not very high. 

A Fussy Lrprarian 





Different Titles for Same Book 
Dear Editor, Lrprartgs: 

For the benefit of the librarians or- 
dering Zoe Meyer’s Under the maple 


‘tree, and her Sunshine farm, I should 


like to give notice that these are ex- 
actly the same except for title pages. 

They are listed in the August and 
November Cumulative Book Index as 
separate titles, but are only such in title. 

Acnes V. JOHNSON 

Public library Librarian 
Chisholm, Minn. 
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For Disposal 
Coe College library, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has a copy of the second edition 
of the Library of Congress subject head- 
ings which it would be glad to give to 
any library which could make use of it. 
Betty H. PritcHEtTtT 
Librarian 





A Swiss lady offers a complete set of 
the ‘Neue Ziircher Zeitung, July 1, 1914, 
December 31, 1917, as a donation to an 
American library. The papers are bound 
in pasteboard binding up till summer 
1917, afterwards they are loose. Ex- 


pense for packing and forwarding are, of” 


course, for receiver’s account. Libraries 
interested may write to me, Hermann 
Escher, Zentralbibliothek Zurich, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 





Catalogers Wanted 


A note from the librarian of Con- 
gress states that there is need for a 
dozen more high-grade catalogers in 
that institution, 10 at $2400 each and 
two at $3000 each. The purpose being 
to strengthen the force, the positions 
will be filled by new appointments. Dr 
Putnam states: 

It_is important not merely to the Library 
of Congress, but to all libraries participat- 
ing in the benefit of the printed cards, that 
we shall secure for these positions the best 
available personnel. The matter being 
therefore one of general concern, I am ven- 
turing this notification both as an invita- 
tion to applicants, and by way of persua- 
sion to one librarian who may be called 
upon to relinquish to us some experienced 
member of his staff. 

The appropriation for this will be 
available July 1 





Reprints from the Peabody Journal of 
Education, Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, of the article 
on The high-school science library for 
1928 by Hanor A. Webb contains a list 
of books and information concerning 
them, publishers and addresses, recom- 
mendations, etc., for the benefit of those 
who are interested. The lists have been 
designed primarily for class use but may 
be obtained by librarians who wish them. 
(10 cents.) 
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216 W. Monroe Street 





September Chicago, Illinois 

Mary Eileen Ahern, Editor 
Subscription- - - - ----- eaves Five copies to one library - - - $12a year 
Current single number - - - - 35 cents Foreign subscriptions - - - $3.50 a year 
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The Fiftieth Meeting of the A. L. A. 


Sones fiftieth annual meeting of the 

A. L. A. at West Baden, Indiana, 
sees a group of earnest, devoted 
apostles of print met to confer and 
counsel together as to the highest 
point of honest efficiency in providing 
“the best reading for the greatest 
number at the least cost.” Fifty years 
of honorable service! Something of 
which the membership may be justly 
proud. Those who have been long 
time workers, those who are day by 
day moving farther up under the load 
and those who are just coming into a 
realization of the opportunities for 
service which membership offers, all 
of these are part of the great whole, 


of a splendid organization, whose past 
history and present contributions are 
worthy of the splendid future that 
opens before it. Its honor lies in the 
hearts and minds of the membership. 

Fifty times has the great spirit of 
the democracy of print been exalted 
with a solidarity of interest that has 
shown no diminution in purpose or 
zeal. Whatever the second half of the 
first century of organized library 
service may show will be possible be- 
cause of the devotion to the spirit of 
service which animated the first half of 
the century. Fifty times for confer- 
ence—an inspiring thot! May the fu- 
ture hold fast to its inheritance! 





The Oxford 


N page 310 Dr Craigie gives an 

interesting history of the plan and 
process of making the Oxford Diction- 
ary which he tells us consumed 45 
years of continuous labor after an al- 
most equally long period of planning. 
This is perhaps the most outstanding 
literary labor of its day not only be- 
cause of the prodigious study, care and 
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Dictionary 
labor bestowed upon it, but because of 
its wide appeal and the far-flung use 
that will certainly be made of it in all 
time to come. 

The issuance of this remarkable 
work brings back a great pleasure that 
stands out clearly in the memory, of a 
visit to the delightful Dr Murray in 
his scriptorium when he had been at 
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work for some years and saw pretty 
clearly what was to be. Dr Murray 
was in appearance an old man then, 
tall, spare, wearing a black skull cap, 
a long white beard, but the merry 
twinkle of his bright eyes, the keen 
sense of humor that brought a laugh 
at his remembrances of various expe- 
riences which he had met in his work 
and the cordial interest he had in 
showing his treasures, letters and va- 
rious papers from persons of note, 
denied the thot of age. Among this 
material was a note from George Eliot 
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in which she said that inasmuch as 
the people who would use the diction- 
ary would be interested only in her 
writing, she wished to be entered un- 
der that name. 

And now here is the marvelous 
work completed and it will doubtless 
stand for centuries as the well source 
of the English language wherever the 
need of knowing its history arises. 
Dr Craigie’s article is recommended ‘to 
the study of the members of library 
schools who sometimes think that de- 
tail is heavy and hardly worth while. 





What Makes a Professional Journal? 


HE committee which was ap- 

' pointed by the A. L. A. executive 
board at the request of those inter- 
ested has had under discussion a reso- 
lution relating to the establish- 
ment of what is termed a “profes- 
sional journal.” There does not 
seem to be much interest generally in 
the idea, but doubtless some on the 
committee know the urge for such a 
movement, tho up till now it has 
seemed impossible to get more than a 
vague idea of the patent need for it 
from one and another of the commit- 
tee members. No one seems to know 
about the vacant space to be occupied, 
tho at the first meeting held to discuss 
the project at the A. L. A. meeting in 
1926, two or three of the speakers ex- 
pressed a desire for a publication 
wherein their papers might be given 
at full length and where proper dis- 
cussion of them might be possible, 
both by space allowed and treatment. 
Miss Tyler’s suggestion, at the time, 
that the proposal was one of policy and 
should be brought before the Council, 


was not supported by the group, and 
the matter remains in the hands of the 
A. L. A. committee. Mr C. C. William- 
son has sent out a letter to the mem- 
bership asking for $5 or more in sub- 
scriptions for three or five years, and 
doubtless when the circular from the 
Executive office states the matter as 
follows, the response will be prompt 
and full: 


April 16, 1928 
To members of the American Library As- 
sociation: 

For the past two years committees of 
the association have had under considera- 
tion the advisability of undertaking the 
publication of a professional journal. The 
present committee was appointed to pre- 
pare detailed plans for the establishment of 
the proposed journal. A copy of its re- 
port is enclosed. Please read this report 
through with care and then fill out the en- 
closed blank and mail it to A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. 


The substance of the main points of 
the report is as follows: 


1) The cost of the publication must be 
guaranteed for at least three years, or 
nothing will happen. 
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2): An. editorial board to be appointed 
by. A. L. A; executive board, with usual fix- 
ing of terms of service. The executive 
board should not fail to select scholarly 
representatives of the fields to be covered. 

3) Responsibilities defined of editor and 
board who serve without pay but with an 
allowance of not less than $500 for clerical 
help and office expense. 

4) The journal whose name is not yet 
decided upon to be printed and distributed 
by A. L. A. at periods to be fixed later. 

5). The proposed journal should be de- 
voted primarily to the interests of research 
in the field of bibliography and library sci- 
ence. The committee believes it to be 
desirable to report upon studies in progress 
by members of the library profession, stu- 
dents in library schools, and others, as well 
as to publish the final results. Reviews 
and summaries of articles in foreign maga- 
zines should be included, so far as they can 
be made to contribute to the advance- 
ment of research in the field of librarian- 
ship. 

The appeal to the membership con- 
cludes as follows: 


Your attention is called to the fact that 
no further progress can be made toward 
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the publication of the journal until enough 
advance subscriptions are in hand to guar- 
antee its support for at least three years. 
The committee hopes and expects that the 
necessary subscriptions will be forthcom- 
ing at once so that final steps toward the 
organization of the editorial board can be 
taken at the annual conference, May 28 to 
June 2. . . return to A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. 

If this is what the membership of 
A. L. A. wants instead of what it has 
been ‘receiving in the journals that 
rightly or wrongly call themselves 
professional, and that have largely 
made possible much of what is at the 
service of the library profession today, 
then there is a chance to get it by 
obeying the behest of the committee, 
and subscribe $5 a year for three or 
five years. “If, in the judgment of the 
committee, the project can’t be carried 
at $5 a year, then, subscribe for the 
same periods at $10 a year.” And so 
one waits with patience to read the 
next chapter. | 





Ezra Pound Views Libraries 


In the Spring book section of The 
Nation (p. 443), Ezra Pound—born an 
American against his will, a fact which 
he tries to escape by living abroad— 
airs his. cleverness under the title 
Where is American culture?, proving, 
to his own satisfaction at least, that 
“there ain’t no such animal.” He ad- 
mits that a number of American in- 
dividuals have tried to do something 
for culture, but for the most part they 
are “grandiose schemes conducted at 
so great expense and with such start- 
ling incapacity.” 

He says that the United States has 
“a displeasing and exaggerated in- 
capacity to maintain” anything worth 
while and that one cannot now “in any 
save matters of flat and immediate 
utilities, find) even that capacity for 
intelligent individual opportunism 


which has been known to exist in 
other times and places. .. For every- 
thing above comfortable brute exist- 
ence there is a vacuum.” 

After much of the same sort of 
words, Mr Pound proceeds to give ex- 
amples of things that are not con- 
ducted according to his notion of what 
ought to be. He takes his first round 
with the “Carnegie libraries” as he 
calls them. “Their defect is a lack of 
provision for the selection of books. 
No attempt is made to secure efficient 
transmission of knowledge to the 
serious reader via the system as a 
whole; or to have good syntheses 
made for the purpose of ‘vulgariza- 
tion.’ And there is no provision for 
the serious student at all.” He thinks 
that if he had been stranded at 22 at 
Devils’ Island, Indiana, he “could have 
made.some use. of the local Carnegie 




















library, but at 40 it probably would be 
utterly useless” to him. He says “no 
attempt has been made to institute an 
exchange system between libraries, 
such as exists ...in Germany and 
Italy, by which the qualified worker 
anywhere can get any book owned by 
any of the libraries.” 

He records the members of local 
“Carnegie boards” as thinking that the 
people don’t read good books—“they 
want only light fiction.” He intimates 
that quantity is the measuring stick, 
and follows up with the reassurance 
that the proper criteria should be the 
amount of change which a book causes 
in the mind of the reader, adding the 
assurance that “every book with a con- 
tent leaves the reader more competent 
than he was before reading it.” Fine! 

The Morgan library he calls “almost 
the finest example of misapprehen- 
sion” on his list. He disclaims that 
he is severe in his judgments, but 
naturally he has no sympathy with a 
man who has no contact with con- 
temporary literature or art and so his 
criticism of him is fair and just. 

He then pays his compliments to the 
Curtis Musical Foundation, the Juil- 
liard Foundation, the Barnes Founda- 
tion, the Guggenheim Foundation and 
others. 

“A museum is a sarcophagus.” (J. 
C. D. please note)... “It is atrophic 
to regard them with more than toler- 
ance; they are there as a property 
room, or as a dictionary. Only the 
half dead can mistake them for the 
play, or the book, or the aim of a 
civilization.” 

Mr Pound always has a good time 
expressing his opinions. It seems to 
be about the only thing that gives him 
pleasure. 





Back Numbers of Libraries Wanted 


The office of Lrprarigs badly needs 
copies of the January, February, March, 
and April, 1928, issues of Lrprartigs, and 
indexes for volume 31 (1926), and will 
pay premium prices for them. Please 
send at once. Address Circulation de- 
partment, LiprariEs, 216 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, III. 
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Distinguished Foreign Visitors 
One of the pleasures of librarianship 
is the opportunity that arises frequent- 
ly, particularly in these latter days, of 
coming in contact in the largest cen- 
ters at least and in the national meet- 
ings nearly always, with the outstand- 
ing persons who are in charge of im- 
portant library centers and _ conse- 
quently library extension. 

Recently the visit of M. Roland- 
Marcel to America gave opportunity to 
learn at first hand the attitude of the 
directeur général of the state libraries of 
France toward the library movement 
as it is developing in France and this 
country. Later, the visit of Dr Sevens- 
ma, librarian of the League of Na- 
tions, to the United States was the 
occasion of a number of pleasant gath- 
erings, in his tour from New York 
west as far as Minneapolis. In Chi- 
cago, that a larger number might meet 
him, two groups were gathered. 

It was a pleasure to meet both these 
gentlemen. M. Roland-Marcel was her- 
alded by his reputation of progressive 
activity in the Bibliotéque Nationale, 
Paris, as well as the other national li- 
braries of France, particularly in con- 
solidating the activities and adminis- 
tration, both as a matter of economy 
and logical development of library 
service. It was regretted that his stay 
was so limited. Dr Sevensma, before 
becoming the librarian of the League 
of Nations library, had been actively 
engaged in administration and devel- 
opment of the Public library of Amster- 
dam, Holland, his native land, and 
because of the reputation of his work, 
particularly in making material readily 
accessible, he was invited to take 
charge of the League of Nations li- 
brary at Geneva. The master of sev- 
eral languages, Dr Sevensma under- 
stands English perfectly and speaks it 
fluently. He was most kind in answer- 
ing questions concerning his work at 
Geneva and quite optimistic as to its 
future value and the possibilities in 
development that lie within it. 

The library at Geneva is staffed with 
17 librarians, all experts in the branch 
of the library of which they have 
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charge, no two members of the staff 
coming from the same country. Thir- 
teen of the members are women. 
There are several lines of activity un- 
der way. A dictionary catalog with 
the Library of Congress subject head- 
ings and a classed catalog are under 
preparation. Library of Congress 
cards are used as far as possible and 
the classification of the Institute of 
Brussels is used as a foundation, tho, 
of course, since this was started in 
1907 and interrupted during the period 
of the war, inevitably many classes in the 
natural and technical sciences, in social 
science and psychology have been de- 
veloped beyond its range. 

Dr Sevensma is making annotated 
cards for all accessioned books for 
reference, and a catalog for all docu- 
ments of the League is being prepared 
and in such a way that it will be pos- 
sible for anyone to subscribe for these, 
choosing those cards useful for their 
own libraries. All the printed material, 
including the cards, may be secured at 
a subscription price of $2 a year. 

This is his first visit to America and 
he was most encouraging in his ex- 
pression of appreciation of what he 
had seen. His description of the work 
and atmosphere of the League of Na- 
tions was entertaining and showed 
that human nature is pretty much the 
same the world over when it comes to 
public service. Information is fur- 
nished for the Council, for the Assem- 
bly and for the various secretariats, 
whose demands on the library are in 
direct proportion to the importance of 
the positions of the individuals wish- 
ing to use the library. The members of 
the Council notify the library that in- 
formation on this or that or the other 
subject—generally geographical, eco- 
nomical, technical, or social—will be 
needed at a period not directly imminent. 
Members of the Assembly are concerned 
with public documents relating to the 
ideas and development of their own 
country, while the members of the 
secretariat wish information on the 
subjects in which they are interested, 
furnished and at hand in the same 
length of time that it takes them to 


present their requests—a situation that 
is not unknown in libraries every- 
where. In demands, there is still an- 
other class—casual visitors moved 
either by interest or curiosity. It has 
been found necessary to provide spe- 
cial guides for this latter class, the 
prevailing desire being “to see,” and 
this desire is satisfied, generally, by 
the inquirers being ushered into what 
in time will be a museum. 

The main motive of the visit of Dr 
Sevensma at this time lies in his in- 
terest in the new library building 
which is to be provided for the League 
of Nations and which is now being 
planned. A gift from John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., of $2,000,000 will make the 
building possible—one million for the 
building and one million for an endow- 
ment to furnish extension as arising 
situations may demand. 





One Kind of Library Service 

A casual reading of the American 
City Magazine for April revealed a piece 
of fine library work in the article 
Model yachts (p.137), tho the article 
has little to say about books. It is 
written by Angeline Scott Donley, li- 
brarian of the South Branch library, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, who tells: the 
story in a simple way, revealing the 
real library spirit and that power of 
understanding young people which is 
the most effective endowment for a 


‘librarian to have. 


The article is the story of a yacht 
club at Bridgeport which has grown 
out of the counsel and help of the li- 
brarian, beginning first with the un- 
derstanding sympathy bestowed on a 
youth who brought to her shyly the 
model of a yacht which he himself 
had made. Tactfully, the librarian 
brought to the attention of other boys 
who frequent the library the fact that 
here was something well worth their 
while, offering the books and pictures 
and articles having to do with the ro- 
mantic history of ship building, ship 
sailing and other nautical interests 
which at one time played such an im- 
portant part in the life of that com- 
munity. Out of this grew a Model 




















Yacht club as one and another of the 
youth who frequented the library be- 
came interested and emulative by the 
spread of the yachting spirit which 
arose from their observation and read- 
ing. 

A quarter of a mile away from the 
library in a park is a still-water pool 
on which these young skippers tried 
out the models which they had made. 
The attention of the whole community, 
particularly those interested in sailing, 
became centered on the activity, and 
finally an exhibit of the work of these 
youngsters was set out in the library, 
supplemented by books and pictures 
of noted yachts and noted ships of all 
time. Nautical posters told of books, 
and altogether, the exhibit became, in 
the time it was held, the most noted 
event in the community. 

The youth of the school turned to 
boat-making. Model Yacht club, which 
has grown out of all this inter- 
est, is confined to the eighth grade and 
high-school students, but especially 
good work and zeal have let in several 
from the sixth grade. The drawing of 
ships has occupied the attention of the 
art classes and the interest in boats 
has had the fostering care of both 
school and library. A Marine club was 
organized in the children’s department 
of the library and has 182 members. 

All this, Miss Donley, the librarian, 
thinks has valuable character values. 
It creates appreciation of the historical 
and romantic background of Bridge- 
port and establishes an urge towards 
creation and information that will be 
of immeasurable value in later life. 
The interest that has been aroused in 
those who have time and leisure to de- 
vote to yachting is taking practical 
form in providing opportunity to see 
and investigate what has been done in 
the larger places of building ships. A 
wonderful, fully rigged ship of glass 
has been presented to the Marine club 
by an eminent New York yachtsman 
who preferred to make the gift to the 
children rather than to accept large 
offers of money from museums which 
wished to secure the wonderful pro- 
duction for their shelves. 
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It is needless to say that the number 
of technical books that are being called 
for and read in the South Branch li- 
brary at Bridgeport far exceeds the 
statistics of fiction or stories—except 
as the latter tell of adventuring at sea. 





A. New Branch Library in Cardiff 

A new branch of the Public library 
of Cardiff, Wales, was opened on April 
25 by the Lord Mayor of Cardiff and 
other distinguished officials. The prin- 
cipal address was made by L. Stanley 
Jast, F. L. A., librarian of the Public 
libraries of Manchester. 

Mr Jast was complimentary to Car- 
diff because he thot it was a real city, 
not measured by size but because the 
city itself in its government, buildings 
and parks and library was a translation 
of imagination, faith and power into 
fact. He called Cardiff a pioneer city 
in fostering good reading among chil- 
dren. He emphasized the fact that 
when national education taught the 
child to read in the public school sys- 
tem, it could not afford to leave the 
feeding of the imaginative hunger thus 
created, to the agencies that exist in 
these days to exploit the untrained 
mind and undisciplined emotions. He 
complimented the Cardiff library on 
the work that had been done for edu- 
cation under Mr Ballinger and carried 
on and developed later by his succes- 
sor Mr Farr. 

He said it was to a librarian a mel- 
ancholy fact that there are a large 
number of people to whom books are 
not important. The so-called practical 
man of affairs is often of that type. 
Such a person was influenced in every 
possible way by books, only he was 
influenced at second, third or fourth 
hand. He said that a newspaper with- 
out an axe to grind was an economic 
impossibility and a psychological fu- 
tility. The man who does not do a 
certain amount of original reading is 
not only an uninformed man but what 
was worse, because more dangerous, 
a misinformed man. Pure ignorance 
does no harm so long as it is pure, 
but unfortunately in all the short cuts 
to knowledge of today, it is as difficult 
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to maintain a condition of pure igno- 
rance as it is of pure innocence. A 
book makes one think—not all books 
but the proper kind of book. That is 
the mission of the public library, one 
which no other institution could per- 
form to the same degree and perform 
so well. 

The new branch library which will 
serve Gabalfa and Mynachda is in a 
growing part of the city, up to date in 
every way, costing about £11,000 ex- 
clusive of books. There is room for 
80 readers in the adult reading room 
and 82 in the children’s room. Branch 
library circulation in Cardiff has in- 
creased from 41,500v. in 1900 to 839,- 
239v. in 1927. 

Mr Harry Farr, chief librarian, gave 
an interesting talk at the opening, on 
the classes of books that are most in 
demand. The fiction is less than 50 
per cent of the whole. The lending 
room will give access to the shelves, 
and the reading part of the library is 
fitted with round tables which do away 
with the formal and set appearance of 
most libraries and give more room 
also. In the children’s room, the book 
cases are arranged around the walls 
and there are plentiful supplies of bul- 
letin boards for display of pictures. 





Dividing the Joys of Reading 
Here is an example of dividing one’s 
enjoyment of books with another. The 
following is a letter sent out by a state 
librarian : 


I have just read with a growing interest 
Arthur Morgan’s little book, “My 
world.” You will recall that Dr Morgan, 
who has a record of achievement as an en- 
gineer, is now president of Antioch Col- 
lege, Ohio, and is conducting. a most in- 
teresting and remarkable educational ex- 
periment. This book is written from notes 
of his talks to students, and it seems to me 
it will be most stimulating and helpful for 
other students. 

I am sending this note to some of the 
Oregon people who have contact with 
young people, suggesting the book be read 
with a view to placing it before students. 
I shall be most interested to have reactions 
to it. It seems to me that most helpful 
talk to young people, or to old ones for 
that matter, who are in search of a phil- 
osophy of life. It is full of the fine spirit 


which the readers of Mrs Morgan’s book, 
“Finding his world” learned to associate 
with Dr Morgan. 
Cornelia Marvin, 
. Librarian. 
Oregon state library. 





The Oxford English Dictionary’ 
W. A. Craigie, editor 

My first direct contact with the 
preparation of the dictionary came in 
1892, when the Provost of Oriel took 
me one day to see Dr Murray at work 
in his scriptorium. A visit to this is 
an experience which is remembered 
with interest by many a scholar from 
various countries. One of these has 
left on record that when he was about 
to visit England for the first time he 
was told that there were two things 
he must see—the British Museum and 
the scriptorium. He saw both, but the 
modest dimensions of the latter came 
with rather a shock to him, after the 
stately spaciousness of the museum. 

When, in 1897, as much by accident 
as anything else, I became directly 
associated with the work of the dic- 
tionary, it had already been nearly 40 
years on the way, for it was towards 
the end of 1857 that the Philological 
Society conceived the idea of under- 
taking such a work. The story of how 
the idea was developed by successive 
editors until it became possible to 
issue the first section in February, 
1884, has been told more than once, 
and need not be repeated here. Forty- 
five years of continuous labor, at first 
with one, and finally with four edi- 
tors, have been required to bring the 
work to completion, from the date at 
which the preparation of printer’s 
copy began in real earnest. 

The reason why so much time has 
been required to reach the goal lies in 
the plan of the work. Ordinary dic- 
tionaries of any language, which con- 
fine themselves to matters of pronun- 
ciation and definition, are usually 
based on preceding works of the same 
character, and require more or less 
time to produce according to the 





1 Copyright, 1928 by Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York. 
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amount of revision they receive and 
the additions made to the vocabulary. 
For a dictionary on historical princi- 
ples much preparation is required be- 
fore the actual work can be begun. 
In the present instance, fully 20 years 
were spent in the mere collecting of 
materials from English literature and 
records of all periods, and even this 
had to be very largely supplemented 
during the later progress of the work. 

The method of collecting this ma- 
terial was in the main as follows: The 
persons who undertook to read a book 
for the dictionary sat down provided 
with a large number of clean slips of 
paper, usually of uniform size. To save 
time in writing, the date, the author, 
and the title were frequently printed 
on these slips beforehand, so that only 
the page or reference had to be added. 
Thus, supposing that the work to be 
read was Spenser’s Faerie queen, the 
reader would copy out five or six 
times over on separate slips of paper 
the first two lines of the poem: 

Lo! I the man whose Muse whilom did 
mask, 

As Time her taught, in lowly shepherd’s 
weeds. 

He would assign each of these slips 


-to a separate word, by writing it on the 
upper left-hand corner, e.g. muse on . 


one, whilom on another, mask on a 
third, and so on down to weeds. It is 
obvious from this, that in order to do a 
book thoroly for the dictionary, it 
would be necessary to write out the 
whole of it many times over. 

Few books, however, would be 
worth doing in this exhaustive fash- 
ion, and readers as a rule did their 
duty pretty effectively by taking out 
at the most two or three thousand quo- 
tations from a single work. Much ma- 
terial was also collected by the cutting 
up of printed books and newspapers. 
Even books of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries were cut up in this 
manner. As the separate quotations 
sent in by the hundreds of readers 
gradually increased to thousands, to 
tens and hundreds of thousands, and 
in the end to millions, they were 
steadily sorted into alphabetical order 


by volunteer or paid labor. When the 
various slips for one word had been 
thus brought together, valuable aid 
was given by volunteer sub-editors, 
who arranged them according to the 
different senses of the word, and draft- 
ed provisional definitions of these 
senses. In many cases, this outside 
work was done with remarkable thoro- 
ness and efficiency, and did much to 





W. A. Craigie, editor, O. D. 


further the progress made by the reg- 
ular~ staffs. The result was, that as 
each word came in its turn to be dealt 
with, the whole of the material col- 
lected for it was there, and more or 
less in good order. The assistant who 
proceeded to put it into final shape, 
had to consider the division into senses 
and the definition of these, making 
such improvement as his own knowl- 
edge and experience might suggest. 
He had to think whether from obvious 
and readily accessible sources he could 
add anything of importance to the ma- 
terial already before him. He studied 
the quotations, and selected those 
which best illustrated the various 
senses of the word, and, in fact, did 
all he could to put the whole article 
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into a fit state for the printer’s hands. 
When the editor had given the article 
a final revision, it went to the printer 
on the original slips sent in by the 
readers; to copy these would not only 
have been a waste of time, but would 
have greatly increased the chance of 
errors. 

This work, it must be understood, 
was carried on simultaneously by the 
various staffs, working at different 
letters of the alphabet, and the mem- 
bers of each staff worked seven and a 
half hours a day for about 11 months 
in the year. 

Compiled in this way, and based on 
such a wealth of material, it is no won- 
der that the dictionary is a real store- 
house of the English tongue. It con- 
tains a record of the language from 
the eighth century to the present day, 
omitting only those early words which 
did not survive the eleventh century, 
and a certain portion of the modern 
vocabulary which for various reasons 
could not readily be included. It thus 
contains words that have long since 
gone out of use, and many that are 
creations of yesterday. In this way it 
answers the needs of inquirers of 
every kind—of the scholar who wishes 
to study some Chaucerian word or 


phrase, and of the man in the street ° 


who wishes to know the origin of cur- 
rent terms. The dictionary has not at- 
tempted to create a standard of Eng- 
lish by excluding the colloquial and 
slang element, but has recorded this 
with great fulness whenever the words 
had either a history or a currency 
which justified their insertion. Anyone 
who cares to turn up a score of such 
words in the dictionary will be sur- 
prised to find how many of them— 
whether British or American currency 
—have a longer history than he ever 
dreamed of. 

Looked at from one point of view, 
the dictionary exhibits the English 
language in a constant state of change 
and progress; from another, it clearly 
exhibits the stability of some of its 
main elements. Behind all the changes 
lies a large body of simple fundamen- 
tal words with which no English 


speaker or writer has ever been able 
to dispense, which are as necessary to 
us today as they were to Caedmon or 
King Alfred. It is these simple words 
that have taken up so much of the 
time required to make the dictionary. 
It is no great task for the skilled 
worker to deal with such words as 
century or language or nation. Such 
words may be prepared for the’ printer 
in a few hours, but the preparation of 
the commonest nouns, adjectives and 
verbs is a matter of days and even 
months. This will readily be under- 
stood from a few figures relating to such 
words. The verb get occupies 22 col- 
umns of the dictionary and is divided 
into 73 senses, many of which have nu- 
merous subdivisions. The verb give 
covers 25 columns, and go fills 35, but 
even these are completely dwarfed by the 
verb set, which extends to 55 columns 
with 154 numbered and much-subdivided 
sections. And these numerous columns 
of close print represent twice as much 
material which had to be worked thru 
before the articles could be prepared. 
Figures like these make it clear that the 
dictionary is not to be judged merely by 
the number of words it contains, altho 
even in that respect it stands preéminent. 
Making allowances for entries of ob- 
solete and variant forms, it actually 
includes, and in most cases exhibits 
the life-history of something like 
350,000 words (simple or compound) 
which at one time or other have played 
their part in the English language. To 
deal adequately with these words has 
not been an easy task even within the 
large limits of 15,000 pages closely 
printed in triple columns. 

The dictionary has not only record- 
ed the English language with greater 
fulness than was ever before attempt- 
ed, it has also served to light up many 
points in the history of English liter- 
ature and to make clear the meaning 
of many obscure passages in the older 
writers. Frequently, too, passages 
which seemed too obvious to require 
explanation, have proved to bear an 
unexpected meaning. Readers and 
commentators of Shakespeare, for ex- 
ample, must have thot that they .n- 
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derstood the expression “to relish a 
love-song like a robin red-breast,” but 
the significance of the phrase appears 
only when it is proved that a “relish” 
was a grace or embellishment in 
music, and that to “relish” meant to 
sing or warble in some special manner. 

By the help of the dictionary the 
sources of an author’s vocabulary can 
frequently be detected with certainty. 
The translation of Rabelais by Sir 
Thomas Urquhart has often been ad- 
mired for its racy language, catching 
the real spirit of the original. But the 
main basis of Urquhart’s success was 
Cotgrave’s French dictionary, which 
the worthy knight must have used 
with almost incredible diligence. 

Conveying of matter by one author 
from another is also frequently re- 
vealed by the dictionary material. 
When Dean Swift in the second voy- 
age of Gulliver presented his readers 
with a paragraph full of nautical terms 
he did not take the trouble to learn 
something about seamanship before 
he wrote it. He merely turned up Stur- 
my’s Mariner’s Magazine in 1669, and 
copied out a series of phrases from two 
pages of that work. When Sir Walter 
Scott wanted to place some calculations 
of clock-making in the mouth of David 
Ramsay in the Fortunes of Nigel, he 
found them ready made in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica of 1797, and either he 
misread, or the printer misprinted them. 

These are but slight hints of what 
the dictionary has been able to reveal 
thru the mass of material at the dis- 
posal of its editors. While the task of 
arranging this material, of adding to it, 
and selecting from it, has been im- 
mense, it ought always to be remem- 
bered that the original collecting of it 
was a magnificent achievement in 
which hundreds of unselfish men and 
women took part. Without their la- 
bors it would have been impossible, 
on practical grounds, to base the dic- 
tionary on a sufficient mass of material 
to make it that treasure-house of Eng- 
lish which it has now become. 

eae a ae 

A small one volume edition for pop- 

ular use has been issued. 


An Experiment in Codperative 
Reading 
Workers with the foreign born in 
Massachusetts 

A novel and time-saving experiment 
in codperative reading, planned to ex- 
tract from the year’s output of books 
useful in the adult education of the 
foreign born, the best in material and 
ideas, was recently carried out at the 
State house in Boston. The meeting, 
which was organized thru the initia- 
tive of Miss Edna Phillips of the Divi- 
sion of Public libraries, Massachusetts 
department of education, was _ en- 
dorsed by the state division of Uni- 
versity extension and was held under 
the joint auspices of the Massachu- 
setts association of Americanization 
teachers and the Massachusetts li- 
brary club’s Committee on work with 
new Americans. A feature of the 
meeting was the interested and most 
helpful participation of people of for- 
eign birth who, thru Americanization 
teachers or library workers, had come 
to know of the plan and wished to 
share in its benefits. 

Succinct and telling presentations 
by experts of the year’s most useful 
books in the fields of easy English for 
the foreign born, of racial back- 
grounds, and of significant works on 
immigration and allied topics, were 
followed by general discussions so 
arranged that actual experiences in 
local fields were shared and checked 
with the facts and theories gathered 
from books. 

The understanding of the Old World 
ways of thot and action, as revealed in 
Fairchild’s Immigrant backgrounds, 
Gay’s Strenuous Italy, Fox’s Italy to- 
day, etc. was stressed by Miss Lydia 
Masters, librarian of the Watertown 
public library, who warned her audi- 
ence to read Fox with caution as his 
book is distinctly “pro-Mussolini.” 
She recommended Gay as more au- 
thoritative and written with better 
background. The Fairchild book 
would, she felt, be popular in most li- 
braries and is well worth getting for 
its various backgrounds. The Italian 
background is especially good. 
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Miss Alice O’Connor, Executive sec- 
retary, Massachusetts division of im- 
migration, shared with fellow-workers 
her opinion of significant new books 
on immigation and allied topics. E. 
R. Lewis’ America; nation or confu- 
sion, while it was in no sense endorsed 
by Miss O’Connor, who considers the 
author to have made partial state- 
ments and to be somewhat mislead- 
ing in his interpretation of facts, was 
considered at some length. Largely 
because of its presentation of such 
controversial matters as the Catholic 
issue in American politics and other 
racial and religious issues, it is likely 
to be one of the most widely read 
books of the year. 

Professor Garis’ Immigration. re- 
striction was designated by the speak- 
er as “a good book for the study of the 
opposition.” She considers the author 
well equipped from the point of view 
of cultural background but lacking in 
human contacts. The book reveals the 
student of statistics rather than of peo- 
ple. “Immigration crossroads by C 
M. Panunzio contains,” says Miss 
O’Connor, “everything of Lewis and 
Garis and much constructive material 
besides.” This book she considers 
better than others by the same author. 

“The rare book which is both of 
simple content and of adult interest” 
was presented by Miss Mary Guyton, 
supervisor of Adult Alien education, 
Massachusetts division of University 
extension. After careful tests in 
various class rooms, eight books were 
selected for presentation. Garretson’s 
Home and health in a new land, writ- 
tent by a teacher in classes for alien 
women, was highly recommended in 
that it developed a questioning atti- 
tude on the part of foreign-born 
women and aroused new interests. 
Moby Dick by Herman Melville has 
been adapted to the use of immigrant 
classes by Sylvia C. Bates, with vocab- 
ulary based on the New York vocabu- 
lary study, and has been most success- 
fully used. The book was character- 
ized by Miss Guyton as “an American 
Odyssey.” Stewart’s Adventures in 


citizenship and Underwood’s Wilder- 


ness adventures were highly recom- 
mended, Stewart to be used especially 
with advanced classes. Other books 
mentioned were R. G. Adams’ Gate- 
way to American history, Jennie 
Hall’s Buried cities, W. R. Halliday’s 
Greek and Roman folklore and T. A. 
Harper’s Siberian gold. 

Miss Guyton also spoke briefly of 
educational books in the adult field. 
She especially recommended Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher’s Why stop learning? 
Other books on her list were: Cook 
and Walker’s Adult elementary edu- 
cation, and a pamphlet called Meth- 
ods of teaching by Miss Guyton and 
others. 

The talks were followed by a period 
of informal discussion with time for 
the examination of books previously 
presented. The hope was voiced that 
such a joint meeting for “codperative 
reading” may come to be an annual 
event among Massachusetts workers 
with the foreign born. 

E.LisaBETH HarpMAN Furst 

The Committee for work with new 
Americans, Massachusetts library club 





Radio Voters’ Service 


Radio list compiled by the American Li- 
brary Association for the National League 
of women voters, June 5, 1928. 


Subject: How Party Platforms are Made 
Books: 
C. E. Merriam. and Louise Overacker. 
wae elections. University of Chicago, 


Several pages discuss how the party 
platform is to be framed if direct nom- 
ination is substituted for the delegate 
‘system 

Raymond Moley. The practice of politics. 
ae with a Purpose series) A. L. A, 


A brief popular presentation of certain 
basic factors in United States politics. 
Written by an authority on the subject 
who suggests seven definite books for 
further reading. 

Edward McChesney Sait. American parties 
and elections. (Century Political Science 
series) N.Y. Century, 1927. 

Discusses lack of definite principles in 

forming a party platform, presents both 

criticism and justification of one, and 

points out its elaborate character, and 

the attitude of politicians towards it. 
No periodical selections. 
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American Library Association 
Notes and news 
The School Library Yearbook, no. 2, 
will contain 1679 school librarians as 
against 1217 in the first Yearbook. 


At the request of Louis J. Bailey, 
state librarian of Indiana, the governor 
of the state has appointed 15 delegates 
to represent Indiana at the A. L. A. 
meeting at West Baden. 


Julia Wright Merrill made several 
visits to national meetings in May in the 
interest of the readiness of libraries to 
be of service to their various interests. 
The general topic, The power house of 
education—the library, was treated by 
librarians and others. 


The following delegates will attend 
the A. L. A. convention as the guests 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace: 


Sefiorita Esperanza Velazquez Bringas, 
of the Library of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion; Sefior Rafael Aguilar y Santillan, 
perpetual secretary of Antonio Alzate (a 
scientific society); Rafael Heliodoro Valle, 
of the Library department of the Ministry 
of Education; Joaquin Méndez Rivas, direc- 
tor of the National library; Joaquin Diaz 
Mercado, librarian of the Library of the 
Ministry of Education. 





Copyright Discussions’ 

The report of the A. L. A. commit- 
tee on book buying for 1927-1928 rec- 
ords two bills of direct and two of in- 
direct concern to libraries as they were 
presented in the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives this year. 


1) H. R. 10434, was reintroduced by 
Chairman Vestal of the Committee on pa- 
tents as H. R. 8912. It was prepared by 
allied producing interests and carries the 
importation clause not yet made satisfac- 
tory to book buyers, tho improved over 
the form originally asked for by the pub- 
lishers. 

2) The divisible copyright bill intro- 
duced by Mr Vestal as H. R. 8913, allows 
the author to make separate disposal of 
the various rights in his work, such as 
dramatization, motion pictures, music rec- 
ord, instead of in a lump as now required. 
The bill has been favorably reported and 
will probably pass. 

3) H. R. 10655 is the so-called canned 
music. bill. Under present regulations, the 
composer must let all comers have his mu- 


2 From Report of A. L. A. bookbuying committee, 





writer ; 


sic for mechanical reproduction at two 
cents a roll. The compromise measure aims 
to avoid a music trust by allowing the com- 
poser to make his own contract, but once 
the contract is made, the same one must be 
offered to other responsible agents. 

4) H. R. 9586 is a replica of the bill pre- 
pared several years ago in the copyright 
office and introduced by Senator Lodge, 
with the single purpose of securing the ad- 
hesion of the United States to the inter- 
national copyright convention signed at 
Berne in 1886. 

This is the bill in which the Book 
buying committee is interested. At the 
suggestion of the committee, Chair- 
man Vestal halted consideration in the 
committee for a month so that a na- 
tional conference of competent coun- 
sellors could be called. Accordingly a 
meeting was held in New York City, 
April 4, at which were present: Presi- 
dent Angell of Yale University; R. R. 
Bowker, editor and publisher; Walter 
J. Damrosch, conductor, New York 
symphony orchestra; Hamlin Garland, 
eorge Haven Putnam, pub- 
lisher; M. L. Raney, director of the 
University of Chicago libraries; Ed- 
ward S. Rogers, American Bar Associa- 
tion; Thorvald Solberg, register of 
copyrights ; Samuel W. Stratton, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

All the conferees agreed that the 
continuance of present conditions 
which prevent adhesion is not morally 
defensible; i. e., to have United States 
law sanction the forcible appropriation 
of a foreigner’s English work, not 
made here, or deny our own writers 
and artists of this country the aute- 
matic protection due their creations 
thruout the modern world. 

To this end, conferees endorsed H. 
R. 9586, seven without amendment, 
two (Messrs Bowker and Putnam) 
with the inclusion of the importation 
provisions carried in sec. 30 of H. R. 
8912. The majority were averse to 
amendment on two grounds: 1) A 
concession to one interest gives others 
ground for making demands and this 
would paralize legislation; 2) the do- 
mestic legal status of the American 
author and publisher would be unal- 
tered under such enactment, while in 
the union the protection of their issues 
would be automatically international. 
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The majority were so impressed with 
the desirability. of early American en- 
try into the International Copyright 
union that they believe the committee 
justified in issuing a decision which 
will lead the United States, after 
nearly 42 years’ delay, to enter the 
comity of literary nations. 

The marking law still plagues cer- 
tain libraries. Under the tariff statute, 
imported goods must bear a conspicu- 


- ous English indication of foreign ori- 


gin. Until 1922, the imprint on books 


‘4was accounted as compliant with this 


Tequirement. In that year, stamping 
on the title leaf was decreed. But in 


. 1922, the Philadelphia custom house 
-detained certain university 
‘shipments because not public. Release 
‘twas. effected upon the statement that 
collections in-these libraries are in fact 
‘ open to public consultation on the spot 


library 


as reference material: Librarians, 
similarly plagued, will bear this rem- 
edy in mind. 





Book Post Bill in Congress - 

The House Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads has granted what has 
been asked for for some years, that is, a 
special library post. From the following 
table will be noted the financial advan- 
tages and to what extent they cover ship- 
ment of books: 


lege‘ and that books would ‘be sent to in- 
dividuals most extensively. I believe 
that is a true statement and that the ship- 
ment of very large packages is excep- 
tional. The shipment of such packages, 
however, is covered in the amendments 
as reported by the House Committee in 
Section 207 as follows: 

shall be charged with postage at the rate 
of 3 cents for the first pound or fraction 
thereof, and 2 cents for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof, except that the 
rates now or hereafter prescribed for third 
or fourth-class matter shall apply tm every 
case where such rate is lower than the rate 
prescribed herein for books under this clas- 
sification, 

The gain is not a large one financially, 
but it is a gain, and recognizes the prin- 
ciple of a separate library post rate, and 
because of its alternative as quoted 
above, does not affect the larger pack- 
ages. 

I may say also that the Senate com- 
mittee has changed the rate on “each 
additional pound or fraction thereof” 
from 2 cents to 1 cent. If that report 
is approved by the Senate and can be 
approved by the conference committee 
the advantages will be much greater still. 

I feel that though we may welcome 
this concession, the best good to the 
greatest number would be served by a 
real book post applying to all parts of 
the country with a reduced rate that will 
make possible a less expensive inter- 


Present rates compared with proposed rates for library books. 


: Local ‘1st zone 2nd zone 3rd zone 
Lbs, Present Proposed Present Proposed Present Proposed Present Proposed 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 

1 7 3 7 3 7 3 8 3 

2 8 5 8 5 8 5 10 5 

3 8. 7 9 7 9 7 12 7 

4 9 9 .10 9 10 9 14 9 

5 9 9 11 11 11 11 16 11 


I think there are 17 states in which the 


' third zone would not cover the entire 


state, so that the special provision is 


made that it shall apply as third zone . 


within ‘the state. We of course have 
never based=our plea for library post 
upon any-such excessive ‘weights as 70 
pounds in a package, as out best argu- 
ment was that local libraries shipping 
two or ‘three pounds of‘ books would 
make the most use’ of the’ special privi- 


library loan service and permit the larger 
educational advantages that would follow 
reduced rates on books. 
‘Lours J. BatLey 

A note from Washington, May 19 said 
that the amendments have all been ac- 
cepted and “if the bill is enacted and signed 
by the President, the rate of three cents 
for the first pound or fraction thereof, and 
one cent for each additional pound will be 
6 provision that will control.”—[Editor of 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago—The annual meeting of the 
Chicago library club was held on the 
evening of May 10. It was preceded by 
a wonderful dinner in the dining room 
of the Ida Noyes Hall, University of 
Chicago, where about 200 spent a very 
pleasant hour. Many guests were pres- 
ent. 

After dinner, the company ascended 
to the assembly hall, which is always a 
delight to see, and the meeting was called 
to order by the president, Dr T. W. 
Koch of Northwestern University. The 
speaker of the evening was Dean Gordon 
J. Laing, of University of Chicago, who 
by turn, amused and informed and de- 
lighted his pleased audience. It might 
be remembered that Dean Laing, “true 
to form” of the schoolman addressing 
librarians, talked much pedagogy and its 
allied relations to his audience. It was 
well worth hearing but hardly reflected 
the experiences met in librarianship. Col 
Storey’s presentation of the plans and 
purposes of the proposed centennial ex- 
position for Chicago in 1933 hardly 
raised enthusiasm thru the audience, 
while the pictures of the World’s Fair 
of 1893 which he showed were a vex- 
ation, calculated to mutilate many a 
happy memory of a wonderfully beauti- 
ful occasion. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: Winifred Ver Nooy, Harper 
library, president; Dr Pierce Butler, 
Newberry library, first vice-president ; 
Miss Grace Kelly, The John Crerar li- 
brary, second vice-president; Hazel 
Timmerman, A. L. A. headquarters, sec- 
retary ; Gertrude E. Aiken, Chicago his- 
torical society library, treasurer. 

REPORTER 


.-Cineinnati—A delightful meeting was 
held by 19 special librarians of Cin- 
cinnati on February 15, 1928. Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce has just 
built and moved into a new. office 
building of which it occupies three 
upper floors. A tour was made to let 
all the special librarians see the 
new rooms. ~ Dinner was enjoyed 
in one of the private dining rooms. 
More than an hour was spent in 


the library seeing the books and 
hearing about the work from Mrs 
Lillian Gruber and Jessie McMul- 
len, the librarians. A large envelope 
containing a copy of the dedication 
program, the Let’s Know Cincin- 
nati celebration, and other publica- 
tions of the Chamber of Commerce 
was presented to each librarian. 

The officers of the group are: Grace 
Stowell, Procter and Gamble Co., presi- 
dent, and E, Gertrude Avey, Public 
library, secretary. 

On May 14, S. L. A. of Cincinnati 
held a meeting at the University of 
Cincinnati. At the dinner, Elizabeth 
Gates, librarian of the chemistry li- 
brary, who is soon to be married, was 
presented with a handkerchief bou- 
quet. 

New officers elected are: Anne Mac- 
kay, librarian of the Lloyd library, 
president; and Mrs Mary Condit, li- 
brarian of the engineering and con- 
merce library, secretary. The 19 
members present visited the library of 
the College of Engineering and. Com- 
merce, the chemistry library, and the 
library of applied arts. 

E. GertruvE AVEY 
Secretary 


Mexico—The meeting of the Mexican 
National library association was held 
in Mexico City, April 16-21, with an 
attendance of 70. Those attending 
from the United States were: J. T 
Vance, law librarian, Library of Con- 
gress; Nathan Van Patten, librarian 
of Stanford University, California ; 
Carl Milam, secretary of the American 
Library Association. The meeting was 
held under the patronage of the minis- 
ter of education thru the department 
of libraries. One or more representa- 
tives were present from all .of. the 
Mexican states and, in addition, rep- 
resentatives from Costa Rica, San Sal- 
vador, ‘Honduras and Guatemala. 
Some of the Central American states 
were represented by their diplomatic 
representatives in Mexico City. The 
American consul, Mr’ Weddell, was 
present at the opening meeting .and 
greeted the assembly. 
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Tennessee—The annual meeting of the 
Tennessee library association in Mem- 
phis, April 13-14, was a happy com- 
bination of earnest effort toward 
growth in power and effectiveness— 
and a good time, 

The president, Mary U. Rothrock, 
pointed out the tendency of organiza- 
tions changing officers each year to 
have a disconnected policy, or no pol- 
icy at all, and the consequent neces- 
sity for a program of objectives. In a 
brief comprehensive paper, she then 
suggested and discussed plans for Ten- 
nessee. As a result a committee on a 
program of development offered the 
following objectives which were sub- 
sequently adopted by the association: 

I. That a concerted effort be made to 
strengthen the Tennessee library associa- 
tion and extend its influence. 

1) Thru closer affiliation of librarians 
of all types of libraries. 

2) Thru the continuation of district li- 
brary meetings. 

3) Thru the appointment of such 
standing committees as the Executive 
committee deems advisable, for example 
committees on membership, legislation 


and publicity. 
II. That the major efforts of the asso- 
ciation be directed toward 
1) Greater efficiency of existing libra- 
ries of every t 
2) Improve 


ws. 

3) Establishment of a strong, central- 
ized State library extension agency. 

4) Provision for standard library 
training within the state. 

The program which followed was 
closely related to the foregoing. 

The school library standards adopted 
by the Southern association of Accred- 
ited schools and colleges was the sub- 
ject of an afternoon. program. ° 

The University of Tennessee is com- 
pleting arrangements for a course to 
be given in the summer school, de- 
signed to qualify teacher-librarians. to 
meet these new standards. 

A request for the Division of Uni- 
versity extension to conduct a library 
institute for community leaders during 
the coming year was voted. 

Officers for 1928-29 are: 

Mary E. Baker, Universit 
nessee library, president; 


and_ simplified library 


of Ten- 
arold F. 


Libraries 





library, 
Nashville, vice-president; Esther L. 
Bergen, University of Tennesee li- 
brary, secretary-treasurer. 

ExizaBETH F. MorELanp 


Brigham, Carnegie public 


Secretary 
Coming meetings 
The Pacific Northwest library associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in Van- 
couver, B. C., August 30-September 1. 


The Kentucky library association will 
meet October 11-12 at the State Teach- 
ers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 


The New England library associa- 
tions will hold a joint meeting at Port- 
land, Maine, June 26-29. 


The Western Massachusetts library 
club will hold its annual business 
meeting at Worthington, June 14. 


A joint Minnesota-North Dakota li- 
brary meeting will be held at Fargo, 
October 9-11. George H. Locke of 
Toronto, Canada, past president of the 
A. L. A., will be the principal speaker, 


An institute on the administration 
of elementary school libraries will be 
held, July 9-21 inclusive, at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. It will be under 
the direct charge of the College of 
Education in codperation with the 
Association of elementary school prin- 
cipals. It is the second of the series, 
the first having been held in Seattle 
last year. University credit will be 
given for satisfactory completion of 
the course. A number of eminent lec- 
turers have been invited to speak. 





Campaign Publicity 
The Public library, Newark, N. J., 
offers a brief booklist of timely interest 
as the next presidential campaign ap- 
proaches : 


Bishop, J. B. Presidential nominations and 
elections. Scribner. 

Brooks, R Political parties and elec- 
toral problems. Harper. 1923. 

Martin, Mac. Advertising campaigns. 1921. 

Pollock, J. K. Party campaign funds. 


26. 
Wilder, R. H. and Buell, K. L. Publicity. 
Ronald Press. 1923. 
oodburn, J. A. Political parties and party 
problems in the United States. Putnam. 
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Interesting Things in Print 

The chat about books and reading in 
The Bridge, a Guide to New Books, pub- 
lished by the Public library of Albany, 
N. Y., is both informing and enter- 
taining. 

No. 143, vol. 13, of The Periodical, 
issued by the Oxford University Press, 
is devoted to the story of the comple- 
tion of the Oxford English dictionary 
which has come after a period of 44 
years. (See page 310.) 


More Books, the bulletin of the Bos- 
ton public library, for March, has a 
most interesting description and discus- 
sion of Medieval manuscripts in the li- 
brary by Zoltan Haraszti. A list of the 
manuscripts with a facsimile page from 
a manuscript of St. Augustine De 
Civitate Det, which the library is for- 
tunate enough to possess, is given. 


The April issue of The Lookout, pub- 
lished by the Public library of Denver, 
is a beautiful volume of 60 pages, set- 
ting forth the rapid development of 
art in Denver as it is displayed in the 
public buildings, parks, gardens and 
homes in and around Denver. In con- 
nection with the art schools, there is 
also a list of private fine art collec- 
tions. All these are beautifully illus- 
trated, making the volume in itself a 
work of art. 


The Public library of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., carries in the New Bruns- 
wick Sunday Times every week, a 
cleverly presented note about the li- 
brary and its activities, a few quota- 
tions and a list of recent additions. 
The material bears the title Public Li- 
brary Readers’ Column. Reprints are 
made from these which are distributed 
from the library and to such other 
readers as are interested. They fur- 
nish convenient information many 
times to others than the library users 
of New Brunswick, tho to the latter 
they are doubtless of great value. 

School Life for May has a most 
comprehensive article covering the 
history, development and service of 
county libraries in the United States. 


The article is by Edith A. Lathrop, 
specialist in rural education, of the 
Bureau of Education. 

School Life is published monthly by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington. 

M. E. Pellett, chairman, Water Trans- 
portation subcommittee of the Special 
Libraries association has compiled a Toll 
bridge directory of the United States. 
The pamphlet (4°) of 50p. looks as if 
little information regarding this unique 
subject had escaped being entered. En- 
gineers and those who need information 
on this subject will doubtless be glad to 
find such a “directory.” 


The May number of the bulletin of 
the Public library of Washington, D. 
C., is devoted almost exclusively to the 
new Washingtoniana division of the 
Public library. The library’s collec- 
tion of this material was started in 


1905 and now contains 2500 books. six 


four-drawer vertical file cases of 
pamphlets and clippings, and 170 
maps. Miss Catharine K. Patten, spe- 
cialist in Washington history and 
largely responsible for building up the 
collection, is the curator of it. The 
Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., May 
13, devoted a page, illustrated, to the 
collection and its most important items. 


The Library of Congress is making 
an effort to secure information relat- 
ing to special collections in American 
libraries. Dr E. C. Richardson, as 
chairman of the A. L. A. committee on 
bibliography, has appealed to the 
membership to codperate with the Li- 
brary of Congress in furnishing in- 
formation regarding such collections. 
The request is for: 1) Subject of each 
collection, 2) its name, 3) the number 
of volumes which it contains, 4) any 
unusual features. “The idea of a spe- 
cial collection is that it contains a cer- 
tain number of books not found in the 
average library of its class .. . the 
more highly specialized the collection, 
the better. Important collections on 
native writers or distinguished sons” 
would come within the limits of ‘such 
a definition. 
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Those interested in dramatic work 
either as students of the literary craft 
employed in writing, of essentials in 
presentation, or in the historical de- 
velopment of the drama, and those 
possessed with the desire to be in 
touch with dramatic history will find 
in “A Study of the modern drama” by 
Barrett H. Clark something decidedly 
helpful. It is what Mr Barrett calls 
it, “a handbook of inductive study.” 
He has touched the whole gamut of 
dramatic interest and put at the dis- 
posal of librarians, at least, a refer- 
ence tool for which they will be de- 
voutly thankful. It is a new revised 
and enlarged edition of Mr Clark’s 
earlier work brought up to date with 
lists of plays and bibliographies of the 
leading dramatists of Europe and 
America of the last half century. 


It is announced that the Medical 
Society of London, which has in its 
possession what is known as the Ward 
diary has decided to sell it in order 
that material more nearly related to 
its own interests than such a work, 
may be secured. 

The diary consists of 16 thick little 
pocket books, the contents of which 
began, February 14, 1661, and ended, 
April 25, 1663, in Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Warwickshire. The diary was kept by 
the Rev John Ward, and in it appear 
several entries relating to Shakespeare 
and occasions in which he took part. 
While information has been taken 
from the diary at various times, no mi- 
nute examination of its very mis- 
cellaneous contents has been made by 
any Shakespearean scholar. The diary 
has never been published in full, tho 
extracts have been printed from time 
to time. 

The Rev Ward did not write as a 
personal acquaintance of Shakespeare 


who died in 1616. 


Thirteen university presses of the 
United States have issued a joint cata- 
log under the title Shelfward ho! 
Universities represented in the catalog 
with a record of the work. the uni- 
versity presses are doing, are: Cali- 


Chicago, Clark, Columbia, 
Duke, Harvard, New York, North 
Carolina, Oxford, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Stanford, and Yale. 

Art, biography, history, literature, 
philosophy and religion, and the 
natural and social sciences are repre- 
sented by writings of eminent scholars. 
Some of the authors included are: 
Sir Arthur Keith, Edwin W. Kem- 
merer, Judge Benjamin N. Cardozo, 
Gilbert Murray, Percy H. Boynton, 
Stanley T. Williams, Bliss Carman, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Mary 
Austin, William McDougall, Walter 
F. Prince, Joseph Jastrow, Edwin 
Grant Conklin, Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, Sir John Russell, William Gra- 
ham Sumner, and Albert Galloway 
Koller. 


.The Investor's Digest (Chicago) for 
May contains an annotated list of 14 
articles in current magazines particularly 
interesting to investors. The articles 
listed are: 


Trying to read the industrial future. 
yaaa Dana Noyes. Scribner's, April, 


fornia, 


What’s ahead for the rails? Thomas J. 
Gibson. The Financial World, April 18, 1928 

Mergers—do they benefit stockholders? 
any Vance. Forbes Magazine, April 15, 1928 

aulty business barometers. E. M. Zim- 

merman. Financial World, April 11, 1928 

Outlook for railroad stocks. Frederick 
peneren, The Financial World, April 4, 

The lower cost of capital. Paul Clay. 
Forbes Magazine, April 1, 1928 

What puts men out of work. E. S. Gregg. 
Nation’s Business, April, 1928 

Consequences of continued gold export. 
a Harwood. The Annalist, March 23, 

The downward trend of interest. David 
A ya American Bankers Journal, April, 

Expanding credit further undermined. 
Gurden Edwards. American Bankers Jour- 
nal, April, 1928 

Second quarter should be better. B. C. 
Forbes. Forbes Magazine, April 15, 1928: 

Antagonism between farm and industry. 
= P. Chew. The Annalist,; March 30, 
1 

On the fringe of finance. W. F. Wams- 
ley. American Bankers Journal, April, 1928 

That the people may know! Bruce Bar- 
ton. Nation’s Business, April, 1928 
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Problems in Library Administration 
College and university library problems... 
by George Alan Works. Chicago. Amer- 

ican Library Association. 1927. 

This. study of a selected group of 
college and university libraries pur- 
poses to reveal trends in administra- 
tive practice and to indicate, if pos- 
sible, where the library has been un- 
able to keep abreast of the expansion 
and change taking place in university 
education. The original suggestion for 
such a study came from a group of 
university librarians who felt that the 
problems of the library in the large 
educational institution had not been 
sufficiently appreciated by administra- 
tors, and that the library as a conse- 
quence had been unable to realize its 
greatest usefulness. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New 


York financed the project, which was. 


conducted under the auspices of the 
Association of American Universities. 
Dr Works is largely responsible for 
the body of the report, but he has had 
the assistance of Dr Samuel Paul 
Capen and a group of five librarians in 
an advisory capacity. Eighteen im- 
portant and representative institutions 
were selected for comparative study, 
which, according to Mr Capen’s pref- 
ace, “were chosen because together 
they were believed to be broadly rep- 
resentative of the principal types of 
large colleges and universities and of 
the conditions prevailing in the vari- 
ous geographical areas of the U. S.” 
Separate chapters are devoted to 
four distinct aspects of the library sit- 
uation: 1) growth and financial sup- 
‘port, 2) codperation in the develop- 
ment of library resources and for re- 
search, 3) college, school and depart- 
mental libraries, 4) status of profes- 
sional staff. It is noted that technical 
problems are not entered into. Statis- 
tics, chiefly for the period 1900-25, 
form the basis for recommendations 
and conclusions as to trends. Owing 


_ 1William W. Bishop, librarian, University of Mich- 
igan; Andrew Keogh, librarian, Yale University; Syd- 
‘ney B. Mitchell, associate librarian, University of 
California; Azariah Root, librarian, Oberlin Col- 
lege;. Frank K. Walter, librarian, University of Min- 
nesota, ; 
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to the varying system of records kept 
in different institutions, it was found 
necessary in most cases, to consider 
each library separately, and from sev- 
eral so treated, to make deductions. 
The basis of comparison is generally 
the corresponding data for the uni- 
versity as a whole, since one object of 
the study is to show whether the 
growth and support of the library has 
been commensurate with that of the 
other units of instruction. A warning 
is constantly sounded against placing 
the obvious interpretation upon com- 
parative statistics, without considera- 
tion of factors affecting bases of com- 
parison and local conditions. The in- 
terpretation which the author has 
made has been very judicious thruout. 
It should be remembered that the basis 
(usually for the year 1900) may repre- 
sent in itself a very inadequate service, 
and that therefore an apparent ad- 
vance on that may not be as consider- 
able as the data would indicate. 
Certain definite developments are 
Seen to be in operation. There has 
been a marked and steady increase in 
hours of service since 1875, varying in 
different institutions, from 114 per 
cent to 362.5 per cent. The sugges- 
tion is made that for the general li- 
brary, the present probably represents 
the limit of week-day service, but with 
further extension still to come in Sun- 
day opening and departmental library 
hours. In the matter of the book ac- 
quisition, it is seen that a decreasing 
proportion comes from gifts, which 
points to an added’ drain on library 
funds. The tendency toward central- 
ization is cited as a further tax on the 
administrative function. It is felt more 
and more to be an advantage in point 
of service, of operating special libra- 
ries under the central organization, 
somewhat as branch libraries in a city 
system. A very definite tendency is 
observed toward elimination of the 
“office collection,” transforming it, if 
large enough, into a departmental li- 
brary, with a trained assistant in 
charge. This, to some extent, obviates 
the disadvantage of having material 
scattered, since it makes for unifica- 


” 
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tion of records, and makes possible an 
efficient interlocking service between 
libraries. The opinions of faculty 
members showed disagreement on this 
point, with the majority from the hu- 
manistic departments favoring one 
large central collection, but those of 
the technical and scientific depart- 
ments strongly in favor of the special- 
ized collections. The author proph- 
ecies greater centralized administra- 
tive management for the future, even 
possibly to include law libraries when 
they develop into more than “a mere 
collection of statutes and court de- 
cisions.” 

Other special types of service are 


treated to show added responsibilities 


which have come to libraries: inter- 
library loans, extension service, and 
honors courses. (The last is included 
since it involves admission of a con- 
siderable group to the stacks, thereby 
increasing the difficulties of stack 
service). The binding problem was 
found to be one of the most difficult 
which libraries are facing, and one on 
which faculties expressed dissatisfac- 
tion. A comparison of binding costs 
showed an increase of 180 per cent 
since 1910, in three representative in- 
stitutions. 

Stress is placed on the need of co- 
operation in developing the book re- 
sources for purposes of research. 
Many faculties felt a decided lack of 
material necessary to their research 
work. This is pointed out to be not 
necessarily due to lack of foresight on 
the part of the librarian, but may be 
due to actual scarcity of material avail- 
able for purchase. The great increase 
in graduate instruction is tending to 
exhaust the supply, and higher prices 
result. The author makes a plea for 
codperation in specialization, to do 
away with the detrimental competition 
which now obtains, to “be good in 
what location or tradition or special 
departmental strength justifies,” and 
emphasizes that this codperation must 
be instigated by faculties and govern- 
ing boards thru a well-defined policy 
of specialization in graduate study. 


Librarie»s 












The data on the status of the pro- 
fessional staff show, in point of sal- 
aries, a marked increase since 1910. 
Other aspects, however, are not so en- 
couraging. Many institutions still 
class librarians with clerical workers 
in respect to vacations, retirement al- 
lowances, leaves of absence, etc., 
rather than on faculty or a special 
professional basis. In the large insti- 
tution the duties and responsibilities of 
the librarian were felt to make the 
position commensurate to that of 
dean; the salary in most cases was 
seen to fall between that of professor 
and dean. In comparing heads of li- 
brary departments and assistant pro- 
fessors, the author found a lower 
salary scale, but also a somewhat 
shorter period of advanced study. He 
points to the fact that such comparison 
is hardly just, since the teacher aug- 
ments his salary by summer teaching, 
or, in lieu of that, has a longer vaca- 
tion period. Probably, also, the com- ° 
parison would not be complete without 
an indication of the relative expecta- 
tion of advancement in the two grades. 
The status of the professional librarian 
was felt to be far from satisfactory, 
resulting in too large a percentage of 
resignations annually, with . most li- 
braries reporting increased difficulty in 
securing an adequately equipped staff. 

The statistical data forming the 
basis for the study are collected in 22 
tables bound in after the text. There 
is considerable material here in the 
nature of source data, an epitome of 
university library development during 
the first quarter of the present century 
as expressed in statistics of circulation, 
book budgets, salaries, periodical costs, 
length of service of staff, inter-library 
loans, extension service. 

RupotpH H. GJELsNeEss 

University of Michigan 





Books Received 


American arts. Rilla E. Jackman. Rand 
McNally. 562p. illus. 

Not alone a book for the class room but 
also for those who would welcome a wider 
knowledge of the achievements of Amer- 
ican artists. Short, interesting information 
about artists and their work. Treats I) The 
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Crafts and industries. 
Sculpture. IV) Architecture. 
school or the small library especially. 


dex. 

The family in the meting. Mary Burt 
Messer. Putnam. 360p. No index. 
Stresses the part woman has played in 

the ag eee of family life. Shows re- 

lation of family and government, of equal 
importance in civilization. 
written. 

Indiana sand dunes and shore line of the 
Lake Michigan basin. George B. Cressy. 
University of Chicago for the Geographic 
Society of Chicago. 80p. 

Full of geological lore but also of much 
interest for the layman who loves the out- 
of-doors, as well as the scientific investiga- 
tor. Fascinating illustrations. A locality 
too little known and full of wonderful illus- 
trations of the “mutations of time” is made 
almost alive by this story of its life past, 
present and probable future. Index. 
Christian humanism. Russell Henry Staf- 

ford. Willett Clark. 

A collection of sermons which deal with 
a primary preoccupation with the better- 
ment of individuals and society. A spirit- 
ual dealing with human feelings and rela- 
tions with God after the manner of the be- 
haviorists in psychological cause and effect. 
Matter, electricity, energy. Prof Walter 

Gerlach. Van Nostrand. Trans. from 
second German ed. by F. J. Fuchs. Van 
Nostrand. ill. 427p. Index. 

The principles of modern atomistics and 
experimental results of atomic investiga- 
tion. A scholarly treatise. 

Probability and its engineering uses. 

Thornton C, Fry. Van Nostrand. 

This, too, is a book for students of elec- 
trical engineering which probably would 
have limited use in the ordinary library. 
But the ordinary student or reader would 
enjoy the introductory chapter which leads 
one to wish the publishers would send it 
out as a reprint. Index. 471p. chart, bibli- 
ography. 

Quotable poems. Clarke Gillespie. Willett 

Clark. Indexed. 373p. 

Modern religious poems with a wide 

range of appeal. 


II) Painting. III) 
Good for the 


In- 





Gleanings 

Mr John Ballinger, C. B. E., libra- 
rian of the National library of Wales, 
has compiled a most interesting vol- 
ume that will be of much interest to 
those of a historical turn of mind. The 
volume is perhaps unique in both the 
idea and its treatment and at the same 
time of considerable value as historical 
data, even if of local color. “Gleanings 
from a printer’s file” is a record of 
events, activities and matters of inter- 
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est occurring in a Welsh community a 
hundred years ago. The material 
from which the substance of the book 
was gleaned was found in the garret of 
an old, long established printing firm, 
on the stab files on which the material 
printed even today is hung for further 
reference if occasion calls for it. 
Every conceivable topic is discussed 
and news and notes of astonishing 
character in this later day, appear as 
items of sufficient interest then to be 
printed in the daily press. 

Sensing the value of such a source 
of historical material, the author ex- 
amined the documents on the stabs, 
covering the years 1825-1865, with in- 
terest, to find a rich mine of material. 
Out of this, he prepared papers for the 
West Wales Historical society which 
were received with delight and inter- 
est, as may well be imagined. The 
style, spelling, spirit and substance are 
all full of interest, showing the mode, 
manner and morals of those ancient 
days in a far-away Welsh community. 
In response to many requests, Mr 
Ballinger has prepared the volume of 
Gleanings, bringing together some of 
the unused material. The idea is one 
that might be followed in rescuing 
the atmosphere of older times for 
many other places. 





Library Schools 

Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 
A very pleasing celebration of the 
Carnegie library school was the recent 
presentation of the two annual scholar- 
ships. The Nina C. Brotherton 
scholarship was received this year by 
Elizabeth B. Mendenhall, a _ Pitts- 
burgh girl, graduate of Syracuse, who 
will complete her course in June. The 
second award, known as the Trustees 
scholarship, was given to Ruth 

Schoenberger, also of Pittsburgh. 


Drexel Institute 
The class of 1928 has enjoyed the 
various journeys to nearby libraries 
this month—Haverford College library 
and the beautiful cloisters of the Bryn 
Mawr College library. Another day 
was spent visiting the Trenton free 
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library and the offices of the State li- 
brary commission, and later to Prince- 
ton, where the class was divided into 
small groups and (piloted by members 
of the staff) visited the various de- 
partments of the library. The after- 
noon of May 2 was spent at the 
Haddon Press, in Camden, where an 
annual visit is made to observe the 
processes of printing and binding. 

A number of visiting lecturers con- 
tributed to the interest of the work of 
the month. Dr Albert C. Baugh, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, lec- 
tured on Evaluation of the histories 
of literature. F. W. Faxon, of Boston, 
talked on periodicals, past and present. 
Margaret Jackson, librarian of the 
Hoyt library, Kingston, Pa., gave two 
lectures on American and English 
publishers. 

The school equipment has been en- 
riched by the purchase of a trans-lux 
projector which will be used for teach- 
ing cataloging and simplifying the 
presentation of title pages and illus- 
trated material. The instructor can 
operate the machine: while lecturing, 
as the projector can be operated by 
daylight on a transparent screen. 

The following named students have 
accepted positions upon graduation: 

Marian Griffin, assistant, Public library, 
Newark, N. J. 

Genevieve Geiger, head cataloger, Mar- 
garet Kerr, assistant cataloger, Warder 
public library, Springfield, Ohio. 

Edith A. Wright, assistant, loan and ref- 
erence desk, Marian K. Chaffee, catalog 
department, Bryn Mawr College. 

Dorothy Varian, catalog department, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Advanced registration for next 
year’s class is the largest on record, 
probably due to the success of the li- 
brary institute held at Drexel in Feb- 
ruary and to the advertisements of the 
school in undergraduate college papers. 

ANNE W. How.Lanp 
Director 
Pratt Institute 

The Friday afternoon field trips be- 
gin in the third term, and libraries in 
Brooklyn and New York will be 
visited week by week. 

The lecturers this term have in- 
cluded Clara W. Hunt and Anne Car- 


roll Moore, who have discussed 
various aspects of children’s work; 
John A. Lowe, who gave two talks on 
library buildings; Mr Keogh of Yale 
University and Miriam Carey, who 
talked on institutional libraries. 

The following appointments have 
been made: 

Florence S. Bethea, librarian, State nor- 
mal school, Florence, Alabama. 

Mary E. Blossom, returns to the Public 
library, Portland, Ore. 

Pearl M. Day, librarian of Horlick branch 
of the Public library, Racine, Wis. 

Jean Livingston Fuller returns to the 
Enoch Pratt library, Baltimore. 

Margaret Hincks is to be children’s libra- 
rian at Portland, Ore. 

Luise Kelley returns to the Public library 
of the District of Columbia. 

Gladys McCaskie becomes:a cataloger in 
the Newark public library. 

Jeannette Miller is to be general assist- 
ant in the Ferguson library, Stamford, 
Conn. 

Ruth D. Scudder is to be in charge of ex- 
tension work at the Kalamazoo public li- 
brary. 

William W. Shirley is to be in the refer- 
ence department of the New York public li- 
brary. 

Betty Strang will have charge of the 
“Front reference room” at the Pratt Insti- 
ture free library. 

Elizabeth Tyler is to be general assistant 
at the Pratt Institute free texy. 

Elizabeth B. West is to be cataloger at 
the Minneapolis public library. 


JosEPHINE A. RATHBONE 


St. Louis public library 

A bit of student activity at the St. 
Louis library school is interesting. 
Shortly after the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester, an informal group of 
students decided to meet at irregular 
intervals to discuss primarily trends in 
and types of literature and art. Four 
meetings were held in all; of these, one 
consisted of a purely musical program. 

The first literary meeting was given 
to a discussion of modern drama, with 
emphasis upon the plays of Ibsen, 
Shaw, Wilde, O’Neill, and Pirandello. 
At the second meeting, a report was 
given on many of the recent books pur- 
posing to popularize science and phil- 
osophy; among these, were Durant’s 
Story of philosophy, Dorsey’s Why we 
behave like human beings, and Clen- 
dening’s The human body. The third 
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meeting had: as its program two pa- 
pers, one on the French novelists and 


. short story writers, and the other on 


the Russians. The former dealt with 
Balzac, Maupassant, Rolland, and 
Flaubert ; the latter with Tolstoy, Tur- 
genev, Dostoyevsky, and Gorky. 

The organizers of the group feel 
that these meetings have been emi- 
nently worth while. The discussions 
were at first characterized by a cer- 
tain tension and timidity, but as con- 
troversial points were brought out by 
the bolder spirits, the reserve of the re- 
mainder was rapidly broken down. 

The future of the group is dependent 
upon succeeding classes. As long as 
it is conceived of as answering a cer- 
tain demand it cannot help but flour- 
ish. As the demand fails to make it- 
self evident, or is satisfied in other 
ways, the need for such a group dimin- 
ishes. 

Simmons College 

The Spring term began with two 
weeks of field work, from which the 
students returned with a more profes- 
sional attitude toward library work, 


-and a grateful appreciation of the 


courtesy shown them by the staffs of 
some 50 libraries. 

Visits to nearby libraries have meant 
more, too, since they have been even 
temporarily “on the staff.” In April 
and May, the Newton public library, 
the Boston Athenaeum, the Widener 
library and the Wellesley College li- 
brary, have been visited, also the F. 
W. Faxon Company, and Perkins In- 
stitution for the blind. 

One afternoon, groups visited the 
Athenaeum, Riverside, and University 
presses, and the Christian Science 
Publishing Society. 

The school library group has been 
to the Brookline, Watertown, and 
Newton high-school libraries, and Bos- 
ton Teachers’ College, and has had 
talks from Stella Morse, Helen 
Burgess, and Ethel Kimball. 

‘In connection with the Document 
course,’ the class visited sessions of 
the Massachusetts General Court; and 
had the pleasure of hearing Mr Corbin 


speak of the Smithsonian Institute li- 
brary, and Mr Ennis of the Boston 
public library on Patents. 

Miriam Carey spoke on Hospital 
and State institution libraries, and 
John A. Lowe gave four lectures ‘on 
Library buildings. 

The final examinations of the year 
will occur May 31-June 6, and the 
commencement date is June 11. 

Appointments, Class of 1928 


Dorothy May Abbott ‘and Mildred F. 
Chase returning to the Providence public 
library. 

Lysla I. Abbott, children’s 
Girard College, een 

Kathryn V. Albertson, branch assistant, 
Minneapolis public library. 

Dorothy B. Eaton, reference and circula- 
tion assistant, Connecticut College for 
Women, New London. 

Gladys I. Eldridge, general assistant, Ban- 
gor public library. 

Dorothea E. Guppy, assistant, Simmons 
College library. 

Frieda A. Hinrichs, cataloger, Iowa State 
College library, Ames. 

Helena L. Kellogg, eg librarian, 
Emma Willard school, Troy, N. 

Constance B. Lapworth and Dorothy E. 
Wents, children’s assistants, Brooklyn pub- 
lic library. 

Ruth S. Leonard, assistant, Simmons Col- 
lege library school. 

arah J. Painter, librarian, Fairview 
Junior high school, Fairview, Ohio. 

Margaret M. Peck, school work, Hunting- 
ton Memorial library, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Edith G. Plumer, children’s work Public 
library, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Hortense Rich ardson, __cataloger, 
Brown University library, Providence, R. I 

Mildred L. Saunders, assistant, Dart- 
mouth College library, Hanover, N. H. 

Katharine Martin Stokes, assistant libra- 
rian, Ludington Memorial library, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

Martha Elizabeth Turner, cataloger, Duke 
University, Durham, N. C. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY 
Director 


University of Washington 

Most of the students of the class of 
’28 have received appointments: 

Eleanor Sue Anderson, children’s work, 
Library association, Portland, Oregon. 

Katherine E. Anderson, secretary to dean 
of the University of Washington library 
school, Seattle. 

Hortense Binderup, County library, Ven- 
tura, Calif. 

Aletha S. Bleeker, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


librarian, 
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Ila May Burdic, Public library, Missoula, 
Montana. 

Hazel E. Friderici and Gertrude Putnam, 
Public library, Everett, Washington. 

Eloise Ruth Johnson, circulation depart- 
ment, New York public naan! 

Helen M. O’Connor, branch department, 
Public library, Tacoma, Washington. _ 

Irene Patjens, Deschutes county library, 
Bend, a 

Bessie H. Stone, high school library 
Seattle public schools. " ? 

Several join the staff of the University of 
Washington library, Seattle: Mrs Lena A. 
Hartge, catalog division; Loeta Lois Johns, 
acquisitions division; George H. Kittell, 
reference department; Franc Robbins, cir- 
culation department. 

Those joining the staff of the Seattle 
ublic library are: Catherine E. Dorris; 

therine Hughes, Iris Johnston, Patricia 
Martincevic, Margaret E. Savage, Grace A. 
Shirk, and Marjorie Sing. 

Lenna G. Davis (’28) has purchased a 
notes library in Seattle—The Viking 
Book Sh 


op. 

Marie 4 Malmgren (’26) and Virgil D. 

Jackson were married on March 14. They 
are living at Corvallis, Oregon. 


W. E. Henry 
, Dean 
Western Reserve University 

Certain adjustments in the sched- 
ule of the general course have made it 
possible to group all the elective 
courses in the second half of the sec- 
ond semester, thus making the close 
of the year a period of study dealing 
with special problems of an individual 
or advanced nature. 

The class in subject bibliography is 
working on a wide variety of biblio- 
graphic topics, the majority of which 
have been suggested by the staffs of 
the departments of the Cleveland pub- 
lic library. Among the topics are: A 
list of books of travel in America 
arranged by period; A study of United 
States history thru biography; Amer- 
ica thru foreign eyes; South America 
in fiction and in popular general 
books; <A _ bibliography of _bibliog- 
raphies, dealing with the American 
negro; Racial superiority ; Towers; An 
interpretation of Shakespearean roles; 
The passing of English economic pre- 
eminence; Cleveland automobile indus- 
try; Cleveland printing industry. 

The members of the junior course in 
work with children have assisted in 


the preparation of the exhibit for the 
children’s section of the A. L. A. con- 
ference to be held at West Baden. 

On April 11, Miriam E. Carey 
opened the course in special types of 
libraries by giving an interesting and 
valuable summary of the history of in- 
stitutional libraries. On April 12, Mil- 
dred H. Pope, librarian of Girard Col- 
lege, spoke on Rewards in school li- 
brary work. During the same week 
the school welcomed Miss Sarah C. N. 
Bogle, who discussed informally the 
work of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the validity of a profes- 
sional attitude. On May 3, the claims 
and rewards of work in the smaller 
public libraries were discussed by 
Georgie G. McAfee, librarian of Public 
library, Lima. 

The faculty regrets to report that 
the dean was absent from the school 
during April because of a fractured 
right arm, but will soon resume her 
duties for the remainder of the school 
year. 

THIRZA E. Grant 


Summer schools 
A course in library work will be 
offered in the summer school of the 
North Carolina College for Women at 
Greensboro, directed by Charles H. 
Stone, librarian of the college. 


A six weeks summer course for pub- 
lic librarians will be given at the State 
Teachers College, Millersville, Pa., 
June 18-July 27. Further information 
may be received from the Library Ex- 
tension division, State library, Harris- 
burg, Pa. ; 


A library institute will be held at 
Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, 
July 23-August 24, under the auspices 
of the A. L. A. and the Atlanta library 
school. The institute will be in the 
nature of a conference for librarians 
from the Southeast and will be in 
charge of Charlotte Templeton. 


A course in library science will be 
offered at the University of Buffalo, 
June 30-August 10. There will be two 
groups, one studying to satisfy the re- 
quirements of New York State libra- 
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rians’ one-year certificate, and the other 
to coérdinate with the one-year course 
at the University of Buffalo. Classes 
will meet at the Grosvenor library, Buf- 
falo, where information will be offered 
to those interested. 


The University of Minnesota has 
authorized the establishment of a di- 
vision of library instruction. The 
courses will be planned to meet the 
professional requirements called for 
in the preparation of librarians in the 
several types of library work, and in 
the College of Education such courses 
as will meet the state requirements for 
teacher-librarians’ certificates. It is 
hoped that instruction may be offered 
during the regular academic year 1928- 
29. The division is under the general 
charge of the university librarian who 
becomes director of the Division of li- 
brary instruction. 


The tenth summer school of library 
service will be held in connection with 
the National library of Wales and The 
Library Association at Aberystwyth, 
July 27-August 10. The higher forms 
of librarianship and bibliography will re- 
ceive special attention. The lecturers and 
demonstrators for the various subjects 
include eminent librarians of Great Bri- 
tain, and the collections in the libraries in 
Aberystwyth furnish illustration and 
demonstration that will be exceedingly 
valuable. 


Yale University is offering a course 
on “Methods of book production be- 
fore 1800.” A printing office of the 
time has been set up and each student 
is expected to set up in type, print, and 
bind a pamphlet in accordance with 
the practice in England before the in- 
troduction of the power press. The 
press came from England with an ade- 
quate supply of type from the Caslon 
foundry in London, together with the 
simple tools of the printer of old times. 

o attempt is to be made to teach 
printing as such. The purpose of the 
instruction will be to illustrate eight- 
eenth century practices as an aid to 
the study of bibliography, and eight- 
age century bibliography in particu- 


The Library in Vocational Training 

There have been many attempts to 
define education, definitions differing, 
yet all definitions conceding that edu- 
cation fits for the various relationships 
of life, and that, in the final analysis, 
the educated man knows how to find 
what he wants, while the un-educated 
man does not. : 

Today, to attain the desired result, the 
school and the library must join hands. 
Today, the librarian is not so much a 
preserver of books as a server of books, 
with the desire to get the right book 
into the hands of the right person, 
with a desire to enkindle that divine 
spark which Virgil tells us is within 
all the children of men. 

The library, then, must fill a very 
large place. It, must instill a joy in 
reading, a joy which shall not only 
serve the present day but shall carry 
over to old age when pleasures and 
friends shall have dwindled. Then, if 
ever, does one need the quiet happi- 
ness which comes from a love of books 
and reading. It must instill a pleas- 
ure in knowing what others have done, 
a joy in finding model characters 
which one may love and emulate, a 
training to serve self and to serve 
others by passing on some good thing. 

The wide-awake person, whether 
young or old, wishes to know and to 
do. Therefore, he must know people 
of all ages: he has problems to solve, 
so he must know the problems of 
others, problems of other ages that 
he may solve his own problems, and 
contrasting his own problems with the 
problems of other ages, he may take 
courage. He who is trained in the use 
of books not only imbibes a love of 
books but he has the opportunity, 
while using a library, to increase and 
develop his common sense, judgment, 
fairness, business-like methods, thot- 
fulness, neatness, reasoning power, 
courtesy, and general intelligence. In 
what other line of work or study, can 
one do more? 

ELeanor J. GLADSTONE 
Librarian 
State normal school 
Cullowhee, N. C. 
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When Knowledge ts not around, 
Ignorance calls ttself science. 














Sources of Biography and Criticism of 
Authors of High School Fiction 
Eva Richards, reference librarian, Public 

sp library, El Paso, Texas 

One of the most difficult questions 
brought to the reference department 
is: “Can you tell me where I can find 
a biography of this modern author?” 
If the author is very modern and little 
known, you probably answer, “I’m 
sorry, but I don’t think we have any 
material about her in the library.” 
Then you shrink inwardly from the 
critical expression that passes over the 
face of the inquirer. You know he is 
thinking, “Evidently this librarian 
does not know her business, for of 
course there must be something in a 
library of this size about (—well—let 
us say) Helen Ward Banks.” The in- 
quirer turns uncertainly away and you 
almost hear him mutter under his 
breath, “The very idea! and they actu- 
ally have her book, The House of the 
lions, right here in the library, too!” 

By this time you are almost con- 
vinced that there really should be 
something available about this par- 
ticular author, in spite of the fact that 
you have looked in every possible 
source and know absolutely that not 
one sentence about her can be found. 
Having had this experience some hun- 
dred times you welcome every line, 
every portrait, every article that bears 
the least resemblance to a biography 
or a criticism of a current author. 

Tho the procedure in searching for 
‘biographies or criticisms of current 
authors is similar in all cases, the fol- 
lowing discussion and bibliography 
will deal only with sources of biog- 
raphy and criticism of writers of fic- 
tion stitable for high schools. The 
accompanying bibliographies may be 
used by high-school students or in- 
structors, who wish to add interest to 





1Condensed from a paper pr red for work in 


P 
Kansas State Teachers College, poria. 


a book report by giving a few notes 
on the characteristics of the author, or 
by those who are merely curious to get 
acquainted with the man who wrote 
the book which fascinates them. 

These sources may be divided 
roughly into the following groups: 
Tools or indexes, the Who’s who type, 
magazines, newspaper clippings, pub- 
lishers’ leaflets, individual biographies, 
collective biographies, books of liter- 
ary criticism, and books which com- 
bine biography and criticism. 

Among the tools and indexes we 
have various types. The Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature is one of the 
most useful tools in this group. It in- 
dexes something over 100 magazines. 
Many of these frequently publish articles 
concerning interesting incidents in the 
lives of present-day writers. The Inter- 
national Index to Periodicals indexes the 
more technical magazines and many for- 
eign publications. If an author is Eng- 
lish you may find a note of him in the 
Spectator, London Mercury, or the 
English Journal. The New York Times 
Index furnishes a key to the magazine 
section of the New York Times. Since 
this magazine often carries an interest- 
ing side-light on some author, we find 
this index a useful tool. 

The Book Review Digest indexes the 
review magazines. So if a review or 
criticism about a particular book is 
wanted, and the book has been copy- 
righted since 1905, it is best to go to 
this digest first. Here will be found a 
very brief synopsis of the reviews and 
exact references to the complete reviews 
which may be found in magazines such 
as the International Book Review of the 
Literary Digest, The Bookman, New 
York Times Book Review, and prac- 
tically all other magazines which make 
a practice of reviewing new books. 

John Matthews Manly and Edith 
Rickert have compiled two very useful 
little volumes. Contemporary British 




















Bibliographies and study 
The 


literature : 
outlines was copyrighted in 1921. 


- book is an alphabetical list of contempo- 


rary British authors. Found under each 
name are 1) Bibliographical facts that 
help to interpret the author’s work 2) 
Suggestions for reading 3) Bibliog- 
raphies of publications 4) References to 
studies and reviews. A companion vol- 
ume was published in 1922 called, Con- 
temporary American literature. The 
biographical notes in these books are 
very brief but the references to other 
books and to magazine articles make 
‘both books good reference tools. 

Of the Who’s who type, there are 
three chief examples. Who’s Who is a 
British publication, but contains a few 
entries of other nationalities. These are 
similar publications for a number of 
other countries. But Who’s Who and 
Who’s Who in America will prove the 
most useful of the group. These two 
books contain the outstanding facts 
about the lives of the people whose 
names are listed. These facts are con- 
densed into the briefest possible space, 
and consequently, are not given in a very 
interesting form. Nevertheless they are 
very valuable and tho there are occa- 
sions when one expects to find a particu- 
lar entry and fails, he is being continu- 
ally surprised by the number of persons 
included. Only names of living people 
are found here. The Who’s Who in 
Literature is a similar book, but as the 
name implies, covers only a specific field. 


- The biographical notes are even briefer 


than those in Who’s Who in America. 
In many newspapers very interesting 


‘material can be secured on the life and 
_ writings of present-day writers. Among 


the newspapers most useful in this par- 
ticular line are: The New York Times, 
New York World, Boston Transcript, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Kansas City 
Star and Times, Chicago Daily News, 
Chicago Evening Post and The Christian 
Science Monitor. The Sunday editions 
most often carry this type of material. 
Since these papers are not indexed ex- 
cept for book reviews, it is necessary to 
go over them carefully as they come in, 


_ clipping and filing such articles as one 


may deem useful, 
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Some of the magazines which habitu- 
ally carry good articles are: The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Bookman, Atlantic 
Monthly, Woman’s Home Companion, 
London Mercury, English Journal, New 
Republic, Scribner's, Outlook, Century, 
and Harper's Magazine. Each of the 
publications named above is indexed. A 
few magazines, which are not indexed, 
carry splendid articles. In this group 
are found the Dearborn Independent and 
the magazine section of the Sunday Kan- 
sas City Star. 

Material simply not attainable else- 
where can sometimes be secured in the 
form of publishers’ leaflets. Double- 
day, Page and Co. will furnish you with 
a booklet on Ernest Thompson Seton. 
They will do the same for Joseph Con- 
rad. Page Co. will send you a leaflet 
telling how Lucy Maud Montgomery 
wrote Anne of Green Gables. Numer- 
ous publishers will gladly furnish you 
with similar material about authors 
whose books they publish. Of course, 
advertising plays a part in the make-up 
of these pamphlets. Nevertheless they 
contain valuable information and are 
well worth having. 


“Where to find something” about authors 
of high-school fiction 

The following bibliography has sev- 
eral restrictions. The authors chosen 
were selected from the fiction list in 
Books for the high-school library pub- 
lished by the American Library Asso- 
ciation and from the fiction list of 
Roosevelt Junior High School library 
of the Kansas State Teachers College 
of Emporia. No author is listed unless 
we were able to find at least the date 
of his birth. No author is listed unless 
he was born later than 1850. Most of 
them were born since 1870. Since we 
were trying to find material about 
those whom we find difficult to trace, 
if a great deal of material can be 
easily located about an author, he is 
not found in this list. The above 
statement accounts for the omission of 
such names as Rudyard Kipling and 


Thomas Hardy. We have searched in 


the following places for each name on 
the list: Who’s Who, Who’s Who in 
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America, Readers’ Guide, 1922-25, In- 
ternational Index, 1920-24, and numer- 
ous shelf books from which often only 
one reference might be found, which we 
could include here. Hence we will not 
include a separate list of these latter. 
However, those found to be useful for 
this particular list will be evident in the 
bibliography itself. ; 

We have not listed all the references 
found in the sources listed. In a num- 
ber of cases where there were several 
articles, the longer ones were chosen. 
When only a portrait was given, with- 
out discussion, that citation was omit- 
ted. Since the clipping file and the 
file of publishers’ leaflets are such con- 
stantly changing groups, we did not 
list the authors found there. To prove 
that these files should never be for- 
gotten I wish to cite two examples: 
You will find Charles Boardman 
Hawes in the list of authors about 
which nothing was found. I happen 
to remember that there is an excellent 
clipping about him and his writings. 
You will also note the name of Lucy 
Maud Montgomery in this same list. 
There is an interesting leaflet about 
her works among the publishers’ leaf- 
lets. Out of the group of 112 authors 
for whose biographies we searched, 
there were 26 names about which we 
found nothing more than a portrait 
and a line of explanation. For the 
other 86 names we found one or more 
references. In many cases there were 
as many as eight or ten separate 
citations.” 


Authors of High School Fiction 


Atherton, Gertrude 
: Cooper, F. T. Some Ameri- 
can story tellers 
Overton, G. M. Women who 
make our novels 
Phelps, W. L. Advance of 
the English novel 
Stark, Harold. People you 


know 
Bacheller, I. A.... Harkins, E. F. Little pil- 
grimages among the men 


*Who’s who and Who’s who in America 
are always the first places to seek for all these 
authors, so these references have been omitted 
tho given by the author, when another source 
of information is given—Editor. 
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Baker, R. S....... 
Barbour, R. H.... 
Barnes, James.... 


Barrie, J. M 


Baynes, E. H..... 


Bennett, Arnold.. 


Brown, Alice 


Byrne, Donn 


Cable, G W 


who have written famous 
books. 2nd ser. 

Real David Grayson. Men- 
tor, 13:1-18 O ’25 

Who’s who in America, '24- 


Who's who in America, ’24- 


25 

Mais, S. P. B. Some mod- 
ern authors 

Nicoll, Allardyce. British 
drama 

Phelps, W. L. Advance of 
the English novel 

Schweikert, H. C. Short 
stories 

Van Doren, Carl. American 
and British literature 


Sir James Barrie. Dial, 75: 
167-69 Ag ’23 

Sir James Barrie. Ladies’ 
H J, 38:7 D ’21 

Sir James Barrie. Lond 
Mercury, 10:624-33  . 

Unruly McConnachie. Lit 
Digest, 73:51-53 

Obituary. Outlook, 139:165 
F 4°25 

True bird-lover. Bird Lore, 
27 :129 Mr ’25 

Cunliffe, J. W. English 
literature during the last 
half century 

Follett, H. T. Some mod- 
ern novelists 

McKie, George. Studies in 
the modern English novel 

Overton, G. M. When win- 
ter comes to Main Street 

Schweikert, H. C. Short 
stories 

Van Doren, Carl. Ameri- 
can and British literature 

Arnold Bennett. No Am, 
219:71-81 Ja ’24 

Hour with Arnold Bennett. 
Liv Age, 324:601-95 Mr 
28 25 


Mr Arnold Bennett. Lond 
Mercury, 9:394-406 

Mr _ Abnnett and Mrs 
Brown. Lit R, 4:253-54 
N 17 ’23 

Portraits in pencil and pen. 
Cent, 108:497-500 Ag ’24 

Cook, H. W. Our poets of 
to-day 

Overton, G. M. Women 
who make our novels 

Williams, B. C. Our short 
story writers 

Baldwin, C. C. Men who 
make our novels 

Orgain, K. A. Southern 
authors in poetry and 
prose 

Author of Old Creole days. 
aa 139 :213-14 F 11 
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. Boynton, P. = fe ee 
temporary 

Collins, Jose ep Taking the 
literary mw 

Overton, G. M. Women 
who make our novels 

Van Doren, Carl. Contem- 
porary American novel- 
ists, 1900-20 

Van Doren, Carl. Ameri- 
can and British litera- 


Cather, Willa... 


ture 

Glimpses of interesting 
Americans. Cent, 110: 
309-13 Jl ’25 

Willa Cather. Eng J, 13: 
373-80 Je 24 

Willa oe” No Am, 219: 
641-52 M 

Willa Cather. Lit R, 4:331- 
32 D 8 ’23 


Willa Cather. New Repub, 
43 :91-94 Je 17 ’25 
Cheyney, E. G....Who’s who in America, ’24- 


chill, Winston 
e— as Baldwin, C. C. Men who 


make our novels 
Cooper, F.T. Some Ameri- 
can story tellers 
Pearson, Hesketh. Modern 
men and mummers 
Phelps, W. L. Advance of 
the English novel 
Speare, M. E. Political 
ove! 
Van Doren, Carl. Contem- 
porary American novel- 
ists, 1 
Comstock, Mrs H. T. (S) 
Overton, G. M. en 
who make our novéls 
Baldwin, C. C. Men who 
make our novels 
Jim Curwood of Owosso. 
Good H, 75:40-41 N ’22 
Rollo boys lost in the wood. 
Bookm, 62 :28-33 S ’25 
“— who in America, ’24- 
2 


Curwood, J. O.... 


Doubleday, Russell 
Who’s who in America, ’24- 


25 

Schweikert, H. C. Short 
stories 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Outlook, 131 :26-27 

Two skeptics tell why they 
cannot agree with Conan 
Doyle. Cur Opinion, 72: 

Je ’22 

You start in there where 
you leave off here. Am 
M, 94:11-13 S ’22 

—" who in America, ’24- 


= who in America, ’24- 


Dudley, A. T..... 


Farnol, Jeffery...Overton, G. M. -Cargoes: 
for Crusoes 
Fisher, Mrs D. F. Oe 
Heydrick,. B. A. Ameri- 
cans all 
Overton, G. M. Women 
who. make our novels 
Phelps, W. L. Advance of 
the English novel 
Schweikert, H. C. Short 
stories 
Van Doren, Carl. Contem- 
rary American novel- 
ists, 1900-20 
Williams, B. C. Our short 
story writers 
Fitzpatrick, J. P.. Who’s who, '26 
Fletcher, J. S.....Who’s who, ’26 
Ford, P. Speare, M. E. Political 
novel 
.- Harkins, E. F. Little pil- 
grimages among the men 
who have written famous 


books 
When John Fox danced his 
last dance. Lit Digest, 
87 :70-71 O 17 '25 
Fraser, €.. C..cccx ers s who in America, ’24- 
Freeman, Mrs M. E. (W) . 
Overton, G. M. Women 
who make our novels 
Phelps, W. L.. Advance of 
the English novel 
Williams, B. C. Our short 
story writers 
French, Allen... ae who in America, ’24- 
Collins, Joseph. Taking the 
literary tulse 
Overton, G. M. American 
night’s entertainments 
Overton, G. M. Women 
who make our novels 
Van Doren, Carl. Contem- 
rary American novel- 
ists, 1 
er pr ac Bookm, 
p ’23 


Garland, Hamlin.. Garland, fn 
the middle border 
Baldwin, C. C. Men who 
make our novels 
Van Doren, Carl. Contem- 
porary American novel- 
ists, 1900-20 
Van Doren, Carl. Ameri- 
can and British literature 
Cont rary American 
novelists. Nation, 113: 
596-97 N 23 ’21 
Evolution of a literary 
radical. Current Opinion, 
72 :389-91 Mr '22 
Gilchrist, B. B....Who’s who in America, '24- 


Giraudoux, Jean. ~~ who in America, ’24- 


Gale, Zona 


Son of 
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Grenfell, W.:T....Grenfell, W..T.. Labrador 
; doctor: autobiography 
Grey, Zane Baldwin, C. C. Men who 

make our novels 
American —s. Sat R Lit, 
1:505-06 F 7 ’25 
- Getting into six figures. 
Bookm, 60 :424-29 D ’25 
Griswold, Latta... - Who’ s who in America, '24- 


Heydrick, ‘B. A. — s who in America, ’24- 
Heyliger, William. ye who in America, ’24- 
Hopkins,. ‘W. ‘ .. Who’s who in America, ’24- 
"Hough, Emerson.. Baldwin, C. C. Men who 
. make. our. novels 
Johnson, O. M....Baldwin, C.-C. Men who 
make our novels 
Johnston, Mary..Overton, .G.. _M. . Cargoes 
for Crusoes 
Overton, G. M. Women 
who make our novels 
Literary spotlight. Bookm, 


55 :491-95 Jl ’22 
Knapp, G. L....: — who in America, ’24- 


Knibbs, H. H..... Who's who in America, ’24- 
Knipe, Mrs E.(B) — who in America, ’24- 


Kyne, P. B Baldwin, C. C. Men who 
¥ make our novels 
Getting into six figures. 
Bookm, 61 :33-36 Mr ’25 
Latham, H. S...; Bee: who in America, ’24- 
Locke, W. J.......McKie, George. Studies in 
the modern English novel 
Phelps, W. L. Advance of 
the English novel 
Portraits in pencil and pen. 
Cent, 108 :645-48 S ’2 
William J. Locke on soli- 
darity in the arts. 
and Dec, 16:300 F ’22 
.-Harkins, E. F. Little pil- 
grimages among the men 
who have written famous 
books. 2nd ser. 
Phelps, W. L. Advance of 
the English novel 
Van Doren, Carl. Ameri- 
can and British literature 
Williams, B. C. Our short 
? story. writers 
Jack London. English R, 
38 :732-37 
“Jock London. Lit R, 4: 
469-70 Ja 26 '24 
Makes. William. . Baldwin, C. C. Men who 
asia make our novels 
Mais, S. P. B. Some mod- 


Ke ee . ern authors 
Marshall, Archibald : 
BO ee Ft McKie, George. Studies in 
the modern English novel 
Novels of Archibald Mar- 


London, Jack... 


Arts . 


Libraries 


shall. one alae 6: 


ones, Shr 
Masefield, John...Maynard, Theodore. Our 


best poets 
Nicoll, Allardyce. British 
Ameri- 


drama 
Van Doren, Carl. 
can and British literature 
Masefield’s poetic theater. 
Liv Age, 324:69 
ford experiment. Sat R 
Lit, 1:64 Ag 23 ’24 
Strength and weakness of 
Masefield. Fortin, 
120 :345-52 Ag ’23 
Study in Masefield vocabu- 
lary. Mod Lang Notes, 
37 :148-53 Mr ’22 
Visit with Masefield. 
Bookm, 60:589-90 Ja ’25 
-Who’s who, ’24-26 
Historian of birds and 


flowers and animals. 
a s. Work, 45:252 Ja 


Obituary. Nature Study, 
18 :385-86 D ’22 
Passing of Enos Mills. 

Sunset, 50:44 Ja ’23 
Baldwin, C. C. Men who 
make our novels 
Cook, H. W. Our poets of 
to-day 
aetna T. L. Our Ameri- 
can humorists 
Overton, G. M. American 
night’s entertainments 
Van Doren, Carl. Many 
minds 
Day in and day out. Cent, 
107 :308-15 D ’23 
Norris,. Mrs. K. (T) 
Overton, G. M. Women 
who make our nvuvels 
Charles and Kathleen Nor- 
oy Bookm, 61:563-66 Jl 


Oemler, Mrs M. (C) 
7" who in America, ’24- 


Ollivant, Alfred. - Phelps, W. L. Advance of 
the English novel 
Phelps, W. L. Essays on 
modern novelists 
-- Baldwin, C. C. Men who 
make our novels 
Orgain, K. A. Southern 
authors in poetry and 
prose 
Appreciation. Scribner M, 
73 :75-80 Ja ’23 
Obituary. Am M Art, 13: 
548 D ’22 


Thomas Nelson Page. Out- 
look, :468-69 15 ’22 
omas Nelson hy, = 
Forum, 69:1137-42. Ja °23 

~~ s who in America, ’24- 


Mason, A. E. W. 
Mills, E. A 


Morley, C. D 


Page, T. N..... 
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Pier, A. S 
Poole, Ernest..... 


me who in America, ’24- 


Baldwin, C. C. Men who 
e our novels 
Van Doren, Carl. 
porary American - novel- 
ists, 1900-20 
-Herbert Quick: a great 
Iowan. Sat Eve Post, 
197 :28 Je 13 ’25 
Novelist of the Middle 
West. Outlook, 140:91- 
92 My.20’25_ . 
One man’s life. Sat Eve 
Post, 197:198 Je 20 ’25- 
8.5 25 


Quick, Herbert.. 


Rice, Mrs A. C. (H) . 
Overton, G. M. . Women 
who make our novels 

Roberts, C. G. D..Who’s who, ’26 
Sabatini, Rafael..Rollo boys among the priv- 
ateers. Bookm, 62:127- 
31 °25 
Sabatini is making history 
live again. Mentor, 12: 
52-53 N ’24 
Sabatini’s conquest of fic- 
tion. Cur Opinion, 77: 
177 Ag ’24 
Bookm, 


Salute to Sabatini. 
60 :728-35 F ’25 
Wie who in America, ’24- 
Saunders, Marshall 
Who’s who in re" 24- 


Who’s who, ’26 
Singmaster, Elsie. Who’s who in America, ’24- 


Spears, R. S Who’s who in America, ’24- 


Terhune, A. P....Mr-Terhune shows his col- 
lies. Bookm, 56:193-95 O 


Threefoldness of Albert 
Payson Terhune. Bookm, 
61 :445-50 Je ’25 
Thompson, A. R..Successor to Cruikshank. 
-_ Age, 318:380 Ag 25 


Tomlinson, E. T.. we s who in America, 24- 


Vachell, Horace..Who’s who, ’26 

Van Dyke, Henry. ee omg W. Our poets of 
to-day 

Wallace, Dillon.. — who in America, '24- 


Walpole, Hugh... Johnson, R. B. Some con- 

temporary novelists 

McKie, George. 
the modern E: 

Mais, S. P. B.’ 
ern authors 

Overton, G. M. | When 
winter comes to Main 
Street 

Stark, Harold. People you 
know 


Studies in 
lish novel 
ome mod- 


Contem-., 
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British advocate of .Ameri-' 
can literature. Lit Digest, 
74 :30-31 Ag 19 '22 

Walpole in his own. aft. 
ie Digest, 87 :27-28 N 21 


Whee who in America, ’24- 


.-Baldwin, C..C. Men who 
make our novels , 
Heydrick, B Ameri- 
cans 
Overton, G. M. When 
pe comes to Main 
t 
...- Baldwin, C. C. Men who 
make our. novels 
iHeydrick, B. A. 
cans all. 
Stark, Harold. People you: 


now 
Overton, G. M. When. win- 
ter comes to Main Street 
William Allen White, 
Kansas klan-baiter. Cur: 
Opinion, 77:700 D '24 
“Wie s who in America, ’24- 


Baldwin, C. C. Men who 
make our novels 

Cooper, F.T. Some Ameri- 
can story tellers 

Harkins, E. F.’ Little pil- 
grimages among the men 
who have written famous 
books. 2nd ser 

Phelps, W. L. Advance of 
the English novel 

Names which were 3 found in’ these 
sources: Altsheler, Ji. . A, Atkinson, E. S., 
Boyer, W. S., Bush, Caldwell, Frank, 
Case, J. F., Corby, . ‘ ee E. D.. 

: uncan, Norman, "Hart, W. Ss Havard, 
Aline, Hawes, CG Bs Meader, Si W. Mont- 
sonny, L. M,, Mukerji, D. G. Nordhoff, 

Bs ym Mrs L. (F),..Pyle, ‘Howard, 
Ramsey, R. L., Snedeker, Mrs-€. D. (P), 
Spearman, F. H., Sublette, C. M., Wade, Mrs 
H. (B), Wilson, fae Zwilgmeyer, Dikken. 


White, 


Ameri- 


Williams, J. L.... 


Wister, Owen.... 


_ Libraries in Schools 
The remarkable development of: in- 
terest in library work and the: in- 
creased appreciation of its value as an 
educational factor are among the most 
distinctive features of modern educa 


tion. The academic world has come 
to realize: that the library is not ,a 
museum or a -storehouse, open for a 
few hours each day, and that the func- 
tion of the librarians is not merely to 
keep the books from being stolen. or 
mutilated. The modern college: az 

university now understand. . that: the 
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librarian in any really live institution 
is virtually a dean in charge of the 
most universal and most active depart- 
ment. 

Of late years even the high and 
lower schools have been slowly awaken- 
ing to the importance of this phase of 
their work, and slowly but surely they 
are beginning to insist upon trained 
librarians in every secondary institu- 
tion and trained library services in 
elementary schools, with the same 
status as teachers or departmental 
heads. There is a general consensus 
that all pupils should have ready ac- 
cess to books in order that they may 
be trained to a love of good literature, 
and may learn how to supplement their 
school studies and how to use books 
of reference. They need instruction 
. and guidance in this as much as in 
any other subject. If the homes were 
all that they should be, this work 
would be best done there, but compar- 
atively few homes have any consider- 
able collection of good books. Many 
parents have not the time to train their 
children in this matter, and many who 
have the time do not know how to do 
it. 

There has in the past been some 
conflict in practice between the school 
and the public libraries, but that is 
disappearing as it should. They are 
the two halves of a whole and neither 
can do well the work of the other, 
tho each vd help the other. Train- 
ing the children to love good reading 
.is a teaching process and must be done 
by the schools, if at all, in the great 
majority of cases. In school, children 
may be taught to love to read good 
books. After the school age the pub- 
lic libraries can supply the books that 
most people are unable to buy for 
themselves. The public library cannot 
do the work of teaching the children 
to do good reading for several reasons. 
aby first place not public ib the chil- 

ever go to a ic libra: 
a: all go to school. If they ail 
to 


, but 
went 
ic libraries, the latter would be 
overwhelmed because of lack of room 
and lack of help. 

When the importance of this work 


is appreciated, one wonders at how 
little our schools are doing in regard 
to it and how indifferent many people 
are about it. There has been a great 
improvement in the last few years. 
Wisconsin has made it compulsory. for 
all high schools to employ trained li- 
brarians. The California system of 
county libraries codperates with the 
schools. .In several states the library 
authorities provide for the interests of 
the schools in various ways. In New 
York every public school has a library. 
In several other states that has been 
approached. Consider the great loss 
that arises from a lack of systematic 
work. If the schools have a fairly 
good selection of books that are ac- 
cessible, but not a person to direct the 
use of the books in an effective way, 
which is the case in a very great ma- 
jority of the schools the country over, 
the pupils grow up in the presence of 
good books of which they know little 
and of which they make little or no 
use. It.is like a person starving in the 
presence of an abundance of food.— 
F, P. Graves. 


My. other suggestion is that the 
high-school library should not be bur- 
dened with the things which belong 
in public libraries. Students should 
be referred to public libraries and 
should learn to use them. The aver- 
age high-school librarian wants to 
gather everything under her own wing. 
It is expensive and it is a burden on 
the school system and on the town, 
and it is educationally disadvan- 
tageous in making it unnecessary for 
the students to depend at all upon the 
public library. e limit our high- 
school list to the subjects in the curri- 
culum and to books which a high- 
school should care for and should have 
immediately at hand, and to books 


which are not of college grade. We do | 


use a few college texts for teachers’ 
reference books. Our greatest fault 
has been to get books which are too 
hard, and it is everyone’s fault in com- 
piling such lists. After all, they are 
children. C. M. in Letter to Oregon 
Libraries. 
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Personnel Problems’ «:;: 
The fundamental thing in our con- 
sideration is the proper recognition of 


the place of the library in the Uni- 


versity. At least one thing necessary 
to the attainment of this understand- 


_ ing is a proper definition of terms and 


duties. We must find some means of 
making clear to the university admin- 
istrator what a director of libraries is, 
both in terms of preparation and abil- 
ity on the one hand and of the duties 
which he performs on the other. The 
same statement applies to the head of 
the cataloging department, of the or- 
dering department or any other posi- 
tion in the library. The Telford report 
is an effort in this direction tho I feel 
that considerable improvement can be 
made upon it. In fact a recent letter 
from Mr Telford reveals the fact that 
he thinks of his own report not as a 
definition of an ideal but as a picture 
of things as they are. He himself 
writes, “I hope you will at every op- 
portunity call attention to the manner 
in which professional and subprofes- 
sion work as done by librarians is now 
confused and the possibility of freeing 
high grade people from at least a con- 
siderable part of the menial tasks they 
now perform. I should like to have 
the opportunity some time to point out 
to you also how the proposed class- 
ification can be used to separate the 
professional and subprofessional work- 
ers.” It seems to me that upon clear 
recognition of professional and sub- 
professional or clerical workers hangs 
most of the possibility of securing 
faculty recognition, standing, salary, 
and retiring allowance for any mem- 
ber of the library staff. The subpro- 
fessional or clerical workers must be 
handled along with other clerical 
assistants in deans’ and other uni- 
versity offices. There is no reason 
why professional workers should wait 
for such recognition until the uni- 
versities are ge her to provide these 
things for all clerical workers. 





3Given at the meeting of University and Reference 
Edward AN” ts pea el term University of 
enry, ° 
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One way of interpreting the library 
with its ‘subdivisions to the university 
authorities might’ be'+im-terms’ of .a 
school. The head of the library might 
be thot of as a dean of the school, the 
heads of departments and other pro- 
fessional workers as the faculty; the 
subprofessional members of the staff 
as secretaries and clerks in the various 
offices of the school and assistants to 
the faculty members. 





More Reference Help 

Dictionary of’ anonymous and pecsteny. 
mous English literature (Samuel Halkett 
and John Laing). New and enlarged edi- 
tion. By James Kennedy, W. A. Smith and 
A. F. Johnson. Vols. 1-4 [A-P]. Edinburgh, 
Oliver and Boyd, 1926-1928. 

Volumes 3 and 4 of this monumental 
work were issued in March of the 
present year. (Volumes 1 and 2 were 
reviewed on p. 304, June, 1927.) These 
later volumes bring the work to the 
end of the letter P and it is hoped and 
expected that another two years’ in- 
terval will enable the editors to bring 
out the last two volumes and thus con- 
clude this highly important reference 
work. 

This set is truly a tool of great value 
to librarians, and they ought to hold a 
peculiarly kindly feeling towards it, 
not only for the aid that it gives them, 
but also.-because of the number of 
their fellow librarians who have 
shared in thé preparation of it, for 
Halkett, Laing, Kennedy, Smith and 
Johnson are all of our fraternity. 
Furthermore, the preface returns 
“thanks to all librarians who have 
given facilities for the preparation of 
the work and the hope is expressed 
that they will find further return in 
utilizing the collection now made 
available.” They will. 

Georce B. UTLey 
Newberry library, Chicago. 





Help for a Distressed College Library 

On April 24, the entire library of 
Emory and Henry College, Emory, 
Virginia, was destroyed by a fire. 
The loss to the library is almost 
irreplaceable for it contained a num- 
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ber of old books, first editions, etc., 
which were in the process of catalog- 
ing and were lost. A few were in the 
vault and it is hoped that they are safe. 

The school term will not be discon- 
tinued. Any book donations from li- 
braries or individuals will be accept- 
able and very much appreciated. 





Child Life plays for children, pub- 
lished by Rand McNally and Company, 
has no connection with the index, Plays 
for children, compiled by Alice I. Hazel- 
tine and published by A. L. A. The 
former indexes only those plays which 
have appeared in the magazine Child 
Life. 





Good Library Doctrine 


Too many regard the child primarily as 
a wage-earning unit. To the educator he is 
very much more than that. His ability to 
earn a living is. but a small part of his 
preparation for life and one that for chil- 
dren of limited mental capacity requires lit- 
tle or no training. It is ability to live 
harmoniously, to a a good member of a 
family, to take his enjoyment wholesomely, 
to contribute to community progress, that 
requires the training. Herein lies the real 
function of education. If education has 
failed up to this time to accomplish this re- 
sult for some group the remedy is not do- 
ing away with education. It is in making 
it more efficient. 

One thing is obvious. With this new and 
individualized education that seeks to adapt 
the school program to the varied capacities 
of school children, the task of education 
will become more complex, and its cost 
will become greater. As far as the child 
destined for work is concerned, it implies 
a longer period of supervision and codper- 
ation on the part of the school before the 
young worker is thrown completely on his 
own resources. 

It would be more correct to say that be- 
cause of the very fact that these children 
are destined for routine factory work and 
will probably never reénter school, it is 
more important that they continue their 
education. I do not mean vocational train- 
ing. As a matter of fact the simple proc- 
esses of routine jobs can be learned in a 
few weeks in the factory more satisfactor- 
ily than in a schoolroom, even a vocational 
workshop. But I do mean a type of edu- 
cation that will give them a right attitude 
towards and interest in their job and that 
will enable them to enjoy the leisure hours 
not occupied by the drudgery of earning a 
living —The American Child. 


A Commercial Art. Library 

An interesting Chicago ~ library 
which is satisfied to do what seems to 
be a valuable work is not often heard 
of outside of those whom it serves. 

Nearly 70 years ago, a group of men 
opened a small shop in Chicago where 
they modelled and decorated statues 
from early morning until late at night 
in an effort to earn an honest living 
for themselves and their families 
across the sea. These men have seen 
hard times and have had struggles 
during that long period, but filled with 
determination and inspired with high 
ideals, they have worked diligently 
and today boast of being the largest 
and finest religious statuary concern 
in the world, under the name of Da- 
prato Statuary Company. 

It is here that one finds in connec- 
tion with the studios, a library devoted 
exclusively to books on Christian art, 
architecture, saints and symbolism. 
The collection includes more than 1000 
volumes, several thousand pictures 
and many pamphlets carefully selected 
from various sources in this country 
and abroad. The material has all been 
classified on the D. C. and all has been 
minutely cataloged. Every picture of 
any consequence in all the books is to 
be found under its title, its subject, 
and the name of the artist. The same 
plan has been applied to several thou- 
sand loose pictures and pamphlets so 
that the material in the entire collec- 
tion is accessible, and the card cata- 
log contains over 20,000 cards. Miss 
Camille Regali is the librarian. 

The library subscribes to about 30 
periodicals, and the small bulletin 
board to be found at one end of the 
room is an attractive feature, for on 
this board are posted each week clip- 
pings of interest to the business. Val- 
uable material is placed in envelopes 
and added to the pamphlet collection 
for future use. 

Reference work is most interesting 
and one is surprised at the number 
and variety of questions that come 
from different parts of the country. A 
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few of the inquiries that are contin- 
ually being received are such as these: 

What do the rubrics of the Church de- 
cree concerning the building of an altar? 
How is Saint Theresa of Avila represented 
in Christian art? What are her attributes? 
What does the pelican symbolize? What 
is the history of the Roman collar? Why 
is Saint Edward shown holding a dove? 
Have you pictures of the Toledo cathedral 
in Spain? Have you anything on the Adam 
style of architecture? 

The library has become an impor- 
tant feature in the business, making 
itself useful in all the departments. 
Illustrations of altars, railings, win- 
dows, etc., executed by the students 
are pasted in books according to their 
style of architecture and each illustra- 
tion is carded both under the name of 
the purchaser and the place where it 
is set up. The advertising department 
makes excellent use of the library in 
preparing its literature and circulars. 
Business catalogs are numbered and 
filed for the benefit of the purchasing 
department. Patents and trade marks 
are carefully cared for. Reports of 
treasury decisions on the tariff are 
carefully checked and filed for future 
use. 

An interesting feature which the li- 
brary has recently sponsored is a 
class for the study of English which 
is held in the library for employees 
two evenings a week. The Board of 
education provides a teacher for a 
class of about 50 which is making the 
best of this opportunity. 

The primary object of the library is 
to aid the artists of the studios to ac- 
quire new ideas, better ones and au- 
thoritative ones; thereby giving their 
clients the best there is. However, 
anyone interested or anxious to re- 
ceive information along these lines is 
most welcome. Books and pictures 
are constantly being added to the col- 
lection, the cataloging of which is be- 
ing kept up to date. 

_ Every effort is made to the end that 
the Daprato library of ecclesiastical 
art will be a comprehensive and ex- 
tensive collection worthy of its name 
and valuable to those interested in its 
contents. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Gertrude M. Judson, Simmons ’24, 
has been appointed reference assistant at 
Connecticut College for Women, New 
London. 


Louis T. Ibbotson, for the past year 
connected with the Public library, 
Rochester, N. Y., has resigned to be- 
come librarian of the University of 
Maine. He succeeds Raymond L. 
Wakely who will become librarian at 
Tufts College, Bedford, Massachu- 
setts. 


The report of the State department 
of education of Connecticut records 
the number of schools having libraries 
as 1114 with 519,776v. The cities at 
the top of the list are: New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Hartford, Danbury, East 
Hartford, Fairfield, Greenwich, Man- 
chester, Meriden, Middletown, New 
Britain, Norwalk, Waterbury, and 
Woodstock. 

Central Atlantic 

Esther Wiltsie, Simmons ’25, has 
been appointed assistant librarian, 
State normal school, Cortland, New 
York. 


The Seymour library of Auburn, N. 
Y., records a circulation of 111,152v.; 
number of volumes on shelves, 52,100; 
number of card holders, 6987. Close 
codperation with the schools is main- 
tained, class-room libraries being de- 
posited during the school year. 


The annual report of the New York 
state library records: Number of 
books on the shelves, 546,284; circula- 
tion, 88,704v.; members on library 
staff, 85—total, 102; appropriation, 
$203,168; salaries, $127,082; books and 
binding, $63,116. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of East Orange, N. J., records: 
Volumes borrowed, 376,863 ; registered 
borrowers, 17,791; books on_ the 
shelves, 79,976; number of staff, li- 
brary service, 27; expenditures, $71,- 
500—salaries, $40,071; books, $11,461. 
There were 55 story hours and 18 ex- 
hibits in the main library. The training 
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class was discontinued last fall. With 
so much opportunity for training near 
at hand, it seemed advisable to make 
attendance at some library training 
agency compulsory for all those in- 
tending to come on the staff without 
training. 

The thirtieth annual report of the 
Public library, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
stresses again the inadequate facilities 
of the institution for its work. But 
with a staff less than half of that of 
the New York public library, serving a 
population almost as large, and with- 
out a central building, Brooklyn pub- 
lic library reports it had last year 
approximately three-fourths as much 
circulation as the other institution. A 
central building is being erected, but 
the greatest difficulty is providing for 
the needs of the outlying sections of 
the city. The old parts of the city are 
well covered by library agencies, but 
the newer parts are scantily supplied 
in those districts that are rapidly 
growing. A survey of the district has 
been made and the need seems so 
great that recommendations are sub- 
mitted that as soon as money be 
secured, the need shall be supplied. 

There were 65,662v. ordered from 
dealers and, in addition, 21,564v. from 
second hand dealers at a total cost of 
$164,742. There were 445,709 active 
borrowers; circulation, 7,000,000v. 

David A. Boody, president of the 
board of trustees of the library, and 
former mayor of Brooklyn, is one of 
the rare class of public servants who 
really serve. 

Central 

Constance Clark, Simmons ’25, has 
been appointed children’s librarian of 
the Public library, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Irene Hayes has been appointed 
children’s librarian in the Public li- 
brary, Superior, Wisconsin. 


Alice Stevens, Simmons. ’22, has 
accepted the position of librarian of 
the Township high-school library, 
Joliet, Illinois. es 

Muriel Clark, Simmons ’26, has been 
promoted .to the position of acting 
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children’s librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Dearborn, Michigan. 


The thirty-first annual report of the 
Public library of Iowa City, Iowa, 
records: Books on shelves, 25,424; cir- 
culation, 142,845v.; circulation per 
capita, 9.3v.; five full time assistants; 
ee $15,313; expenditures, $14,- 
457. 


William Webb, for some time as- 
sistant-librarian of the Public library, 
Detroit, has been elected librarian of 
the Public library, Flint, Michigan, to 
succeed Ralph Munn who resigned to 
go to the Carnegie library, Pittsburgh. 
Mr Webb will assume his duties in 
June. 


Helen Sharpless of Syracuse Uni- 
versity has been appointed librarian of 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, 
to succeed Dr Harlow Lindley who, in 
February, became librarian of the 
President Hayes Memorial Historical 
library and museum, Fremont, Ohio. 
Miss Sharpless was formerly assistant- 
librarian at Haverford College. 


The fiftieth annual report of the 
Public library of Cairo, Illinois, re- 
cords a circulation of 123,058v.; books 
on the shelves, 30,567; borrowers’ 
cards in force, 6687; circulation has 
doubled in the last five years. Total 
receipts, $11,033; expenditures, $11,- 
159—books, $2525; librarians’ salaries, 
$4700; janitor service, $1009; binding, 
$401. Forty per cent of the population 
have cards. 


The forty-sixth annual report of the 
Public library of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
records the largest circulation in the 
library’s history, 219,476v.; books on 
shelves, 45,030; newspapers and 
periodicals, 224; registered borrowers, 
12,357. Two hundred new books were 
paid for by the rental collection of fic- 
tion. Total receipts, $43,082; total ex- 
penditures, $34,598. The balance of 
$8489 is intended for April and May, 
1928, expenses. 

The annual report of the Public li- 


brary, Oak Park, Illinois, records a cir- 
culation during 1927 of 352,504v., 5.8v. 
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per capita. The circulation has 
quadrupled in the last 20 years. Bor- 
rowers registered, 22,057 (36 per cent 
of the population is served) ; number 
of volumes on_ shelves, 56,189; 
agencies, main library, two branches, 
and 104 class-room libraries in eight 
schools; 10 full time and four part 
time assistants; maintenance expendi- 
ture per capita, 60 cents; total receipts, 
$45,889 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Toledo, Ohio, records: num- 
ber of books on shelves, 245,341; num- 
ber of volumes lent for home use, 1,- 
576,503, 60 per cent fiction; number of 
borrowers registered, 84,503; number 
of library staff, 109; janitor service, 
12; population, 305,400; tax levy, .5 
mills; income, $314,914; library main- 
tenance—books and periodicals, $47,- 
075; librarians’ salaries, $153,583; 
binding, $17,590; janitors’ salaries, 
$10,496; building alterations and re- 
pairs, $6,091; heat and light, $10,660; 
total maintenance expenses, $262,308 ; 


per capita expenditure, $.858. 


Thru the Central library, six 
branches, 27 city stations and 53 
county stations of the Public library 
of Evansville, Ind., the circulation 
reached 685,544v. of which 59 per cent 
was fiction. These books were issued 
from a book stock numbering 137,- 
944v. During the year 13,939v. were 
added by purchase, 2513 by gift, dis- 
carded, 4424v. 

The work was done by a staff of 52, 
at a total expenditure for all depart- 
ments of $112,684 for a population of 
92,293. Of this population, 35.7 per 
cent are registered borrowers of the 
library. 

At the close of the year there is $681 in 
the staff-loan fund with $809 out on loan to 
three assistants. Since this fund was estab- 
lished, it has made college and professional 
library training possible to seven of our 
assistants. Only once has it been drawn 
upon for illness. 

The Public library of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, has issued an interesting booklet 
on its silver anniversary. Summaries 
of the 25 years growth, 1903-1928, are 
most interestingly set out by years 
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and illustrated with graphs. The an- 
nual report for the year ending March 
31, 1928, shows more books added to 
the library than in any previous year, 
many of them bought from bequests. 
An especially interesting celebration 
of national Book Week is set out. Five 
consolidated school districts have made 
contracts with the library. Books are 
sent out for the entire community four 
times a year. Many improvements 
and needed repairs, with new equip- 
ment, are noted. 

Total receipts for the year, $13,955; 
total disbursements, $13,486. Of the 
latter, $4,179 was spent for books; 
$5,287 for salaries; $1,285 for repairs 
and furniture. City circulation, 112,- 
114v. in a population of 16,868; county 
circulation, 17,257v.—total, 129,37lv.; 
number of volumes on shelves, 22,548. 
The librarian, Alice B. Story, with 
three assistants has administered to the 
institution. 


The report of the Public library of 
Cleveland notes the opening of four 
new branches, making 20 that are in 
separate buildings and 29 branch li- 
braries in all besides the main build- 
ing. The branches circulated over 
4,000,000 books. Many of the branch 
libraries are also social centers. The 
total circulation of Cleveland was 
7,725,/42v. In addition, there were 
159,922v. in the school branches. There 
are 36 school branches, 118 stations, 
999 class-room. collections. Pictures 
loaned, 102,802; registered borrowers, 
269,147; additional from stations and 
schools, 101,549; readers and reference 
workers in the library, 5,657,321; vol- 
umes in the inventory, 1,169,375—in ad- 
dition, 58,755 little children’s books, 
25,000v. in the John G. White collection 
(unaccessioned), 6,255 duplicate stock, 
and 188,106v. of which the library is 
custodian for various. societies in 
the city. Employees, 1168, of which 
835 are full time employees for library 
service. Group meetings: use of audi- 
torium, 571; library clubs, 1,551; other 
uses of club rooms, 7,137; story-telling, 
3,098; talks by staff members, 2,808; 
with an attendance of nearly 500,000. 
Total income, $1,755,341; disbursements, 
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$1,658,716. The County library has 10 
branches, 21 stations, 316 class-room col- 
lections with a book stock of 109,344v., 
from which were issued 560,267v., with 
24,000 borrowers. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Mason City, Iowa, records: Cir- 
culation, 206,359v.; books on _ the 
shelves, 40,929; cards in force, 9894; 
4314 per cent of the population reg- 
istered; receipts, $31,036; expendi- 
tures, $27,012, of which $13,272 was 
for salaries; $6442 for books, and 
$1345 for periodicals and binding. 

South 

H. O. Severance, librarian of the 
University of Missouri, will give the 
address at the opening of the new li- 
brary building at Central College, 
Fayette, Missouri, June 5 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Richmond, Virginia, records the 
following: Number of agencies, 241; 
number of books on shelves, 64,739; 
books lent for home use, 400,242; reg- 
istered borrowers, 24,999; maintenance 
cost, 30 cents per capita; income, $54,- 
444; expended, $54,443—books, $13,- 
555; salaries, $29,457. 


The report of the Public library of 
Savannah, Georgia, for 1927 records: 
Number of agencies, 12; books, 41,- 
786v.; pamphlets, 4879; pictures, 3036; 
titles—papers and periodicals, 285; cir- 
culation, 231,869, 4.28 per capita ; regis- 
tered borrowers, 16,057—29 per cent 
of (white) population; income, $35,509; 
expenditures—per capita of circula- 
tion, 15 cents; per capita population, 
67 cents (white only). 

West 

The management of the Public li- 
bbrary of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, is en- 
trusted to a self-perpetuating board of 
control which will consist after this of 
22 members, of which 12 will be women 
and 10 men. The library has grown 
so rapidly that this step was felt to be 
necessary. 


Miss Elsie Wiggenhorn, of Billings, 
has been elected librarian of the Park 
County library, Montana. Miss Wig- 
genhorn was formerly at the State li- 


brary at Cheyenne where she served 
for five years. She was previously 
connected with the Public library of 
Cody, Wyoming. 


Phyllis M. Bradley, 
charge of public documents in the 
Michigan state library and for the past 
year in the catalog department of the 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, 
Texas, has become cataleger and 
assistant in the Public library of Great 
Falls, Montana. She will begin her 
work. September 1. 

Pacific 

Margaret Withington, Simmons ’20, 
has been appointed librarian of Scripps 
College, Claremont, California. 


A statement from the Lafayette 
high-school library in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, reports that almost every child 
in fourth, fifth and sixth grades owns 
and uses a public library card. 

Foreign 

Miss E. E. Stephenson, of the li- 
brary of the University of California, 
will join the staff of the American li- 
brary in Paris in July. She assumes 
the head of the order department, suc- 
ceeding Mary B. Brewster, of the New 
York state library, in charge of the de- 

artment for the past two years, who 
is returning to the United States. 
Dorothy McKee, of the Grosvenor li- 
brary, Buffalo, succeeds Elizabeth 
Crawford as assistant in the periodical 
department in Paris. 





Wanted — Children’s librarian with 
training and some experience. Initial 
salary $1500. Public Library, Spring- 
field, Mo. 





Wanted—Position for summer or six 
months desired by trained librarian 
with executive library experience. 
Address A. W., Lock Box 17, Angus, 
Barron Co., Wis. 





Wanted—Cataloger for college li- 
brary. Requirements: Thoro knowl- 
edge of and experience in L. C. sys- 
tem ; wide knowledge of Catholic liter- 
ature. Address: Librarian, Boston 
College Library, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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Mexican delegates to A. L. A. meeting at West Baden 
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